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WH you follow Him in our great 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST? 


AN inspiring program for the next two years was planned at the Council 
meetings in May, and will be launched on October 1, 1945. The over-all 
program is called The Northern Baptist Crusade for Christ and will have two 
parts... the Christian Life Crusade ...and the World Mission Crusade. 

Be sure to read all about this important program on Pages 384 to 386 of 
this issue of Missions. Or you may obtain without charge, from your state 
convention office, copies of a little leaflet called Northern Baptist Crusade for 
Christ, which describes the two-fold program in detail. 


The Sunday of Sacrifice will be observed in Northern Baptist 


churches this year on December 2, at which time an offering 
will be taken for the World Mission Crusade. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
SEPTEMBER 
Bl ee | e taken from all 
oe ro pom Cony oe 

1. What chaplain wore his 
long black robe? 

2. Of what church is Kermit 
Lawton pastor? 

3. What is scheduled for Oc- 
tober 7, 1945? 

4. Who is President of More- 
house College? 

5. Who was formerly a mis- 
sionary in Japan? 

6. Who taught Japanese in a 
naval school? 

7. What has become old 
fashioned ? 

8. Who wear no jewelry? 

9. When should we have be- 
come excited about delinquency? 
Note that the current contest began with 
Se; and runs through June, 1946, 
and is open only to subscribers. 

10. Who is H. K. Jerome? 

11. Where were 331 church 
members reported in 1940? 

12. Who gave up a career in 
professional baseball? 

13. What is one of Christen- 
dom’s favorite Christmas hymns? 

14. Whose address is 1844 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington? 

15. Who fled as a refugee from 
nazi Germany in 1934? 

16. What is entirely a Baptist 
responsibility? 

17. Who is Katherine C. 
Lenroot? 

18. What president’s prayer 
was in vain? 


Rules for apa hase 


Fes answers every question 
180 questions) in all RB y September to 
June inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
sionary book or a year’s subscription to 

MIssIons will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to be eae 
e 


t the question. 

ere two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1946 to receive credit 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Marlin D. Farnum is Candidate 
Secretary of the two Foreign Mission 
Boards. He was formerly a missionary 
in Japan. 

R. Dean Goodwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

George R. Ross is a Sergeant in the 


U. S. Army, now somewhere in 
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Florence E. Rowland is a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Board, in 


Burma. He is a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Royal Oak, Mich. 


Pearl Rosser is director of the de- 
partment of radio education in the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 


India, in service since 1929. 

Eva M. Shepard is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Board, in serv- 
ice in Belgian Congo since 1937. 
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Who Will Police the Policemen? 
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6 ew big powers have produced a plan to police the world 
against future aggression. At San Francisco the diplomats 
spent many weeks in discussing a charter of peace while skill- 
fully avoiding the one paramount issue on which any peace- 
by-policing must rest. Who will govern the conduct of the na- 
tions who do the policing? They evaded that issue because each 
diplomat secretly had to confess that there can be no lasting 
peace until all nations accept the higher authority of moral 
and spiritual force which is too often glibly acknowledged in 
the pious platitudes of political oratory. To recognize and 
conform to such a force would lay these same nations open to 
challenge in much of their own economic, political and social 
conduct. At San Francisco a dramatic momerft came when 
the spokesman for the Philippine Islands requested a clari- 
fication of the phrase, “the sacred trust of civilization.” 
“Is there anything more high sounding than that,” he asked, 
“and is there anything more empty?” The price of peace is 
justice and righteousness. “So long as powerful nations, like 
powerful individuals, wish to be a law unto themselves, there 
can be no peace,” said Mr. David Lawrence in his syndicated 
column. Regardless of big nation police power, there will be 
no peace until above all police authority stands the power of 
moral conscience.—CHARLEs A. WELLS. 











@ September, 1945 


Helen C. Schmitz is Home Mission 
Counsellor for the Eastern Division 
of the United States. 

Stanley I. Stuber is Publicity Sec- 
retary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, and the Northern Baptist 


Convention’s new Director of Public 
Relations. 


The Biggest Monthly Gain 
in MISSIONS’ History 


The largest net monthly sub- 
scription gain in the history of 
Missions was recorded in May 
when 3,424 subscriptions were re- 
ceived, as compared with 2,435 in 
May, 1944, a net gain of 989 for 
the month. 

What is the explanation? 

Could it be that rumors of 
Missions decision to “freeze” 
circulation at the 50,000 “ceiling” 
because of the paper shortage, 
had become current in advance 
of the announcement published 
on page 298 in June, so that a 
thousand new subscribers wanted 
to get their names on the active 
list before it became necessary to 
start a waiting list? 

Whatever the explanation, all 
have been accepted. 

June likewise recorded a sub- 
scription gain, the figures being 
2,541 as compared with 2,507 for 
June last year, a gain of 34. 

The score now stands at 139 
months of gain and only 7 months 
of loss since the uptrend started 
in the spring of 1933, more than 


12 years ago. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada C 
Single Copies... .. $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 


In Clubs (Sormore) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit y Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exacti 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subseriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this biank, the renewal 
heving reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 


When Gee & ottres enk both 
the old the new ad e 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


At the Annual meeting of our 
Piscataquis Baptist Association it 
was unanimously voted to send to 
Misstons a protest against the arti- 
cle, “Forgotten People in the Back- 
woods of Maine.” This article is defi- 
nitely out of order and is an insult to 
the people of rural Maine. We are not 
discounting the article. But the man- 
ner in which the author wrote it leaves 
the impression that this is the general 
condition of the rural sections of 
Maine, which is certainly Nor true. 
There may be conditions such as he 





describes, but this is not alone char- 
acteristic of Maine. You will find 
similar conditions in every state of 
the Union. If the author looked into 
the general rural life of Maine he 
would see many well-kept homes 
whose families are well bred, oe, 
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Announcing the Eighth Annual Series 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on Christ and World Need 


and sy, — distinguished pul 
ve programs presented 


America's lar, 
in unique an 
and 


effecti 
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refined, and ingenious. Many of 
these people are members of our Bap- 
tist churches, and they feel a keen 
resentment at the way rural life in 
Maine has been depicted. If the au- 
thor did not intend to create this 
erroneous impression, he should have 
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its and communities have participated 
y this noted world traveler, journalist 


cartoon 
One week of intensive study and — an a particularly suited to the spiritual 
needs of modern war-conditioned society 4 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue 
He draws as he speaks Further information on request. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
All engag ts pl. d well in advance 














A Hearty Welcome to a Friendly Campus 





In the picture six new students are being 
welcomed at the college entrance door by the 
Student Reception Committee. It is no 
wonder that students and alumni speak in 


The new college year begins September 8, 1945 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and Other Information 
Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 








FRANKLIN COLLEGE [Noyana 


high praise of Franklin’s Friendly Campus. 
A hearty welcome by students, faculty mem- 
bers, and the college administration staff, 
awaits all who come to Franklin College. 


The second semester begins January 14, 1946 
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@ September, 1945, 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EASTERN challenges young 
people to a Biblically sound, evan- 
gelistic, scholarly and practical 
training in Theology, Religious 
Education, Missions, and Music. 
@ Recognized degrees offered. Also, 
Pre-theological courses leading to 
A.B. degree. @ Investigation in- 
vited. Write for catalogue. @ Sum- 
mer terms begin May 14th and 
June llth. 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


GORDON PALMER 
President 








made that fact known at the begin- 
ning. Conditions of rural Maine have 
been greatly misunderstood by peo- 
ple in the other States, but if they 
were privileged to see general condi- 
tions, as they exist, or if they should 
visit Maine themselves, they would 
easily conclude that we are not alto- 
gether savage, and that they would 
find as many evidences of civilization 
and culture as there are in any other 
area of the United States.—Mrs. 
Edith C. Perry, Association Clerk, 
Milo, Maine. 
i) 

The Hancock County Baptist As- 
sociation wishes to register vigorous 
protest against the implications in 
the article entitled “‘Forgotten Peo- 
ple in the Backwoods of Maine.” Un- 
doubtedly there may be areas in our 
state where there is extreme economic 
need, but we honestly believe that 
conditions so vividly described are ex- 
tremely isolated cases, and not at all 
indicative of the vast majority of 
Maine people. We regret that such an 
article was ever accepted for publica- 
tion in our splendid magazine since 
we believe it to be unjust, misleading 
and wholly unrepresentative of the 
fine work done by our denomination 
in this state. We are in entire sym- 
pathy with the plea for aid to neg- 
lected sections of our state, but we do 
resent the wrong impression which 
this article gives the reader— namely, 





that Maine is so backward and so un- 
christian that such localities are com- 
mon among us.—Sarah C. Tweedie 


for the Hancock County Baptist. 


Association, Maine. 
eS) 

I question the value of the article 
“Forgotten People in the Backwoods 
of Maine,”’ which is cordially resented 
by fine upstanding rural Christians of 
Maine. I could show far worse condi- 
tions in the lodging houses of the 
south end of Boston in the territory of 
the Clarendon St. Baptist Church, 
but I would hesitate to imply that 
the boys of its Sunday school would 
grow up to be moronic “dolts”’ as the 
writer certainly implies concerning 
the boys of his church in Maine. I 
wonder that Missions printed such 
an article on dwellers in rural Maine. 
You will probably hear plenty from 
Maine people about it. I add my 
protest.—Rev. H. W. Flagg, Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 

=) 

We request the editor of Missions 
to correct the false impression given 
about our Maine rural work as may 
be too vividly portrayed in the arti- 
cle, “‘Forgotten People in the Back- 
woods of Maine.” We wish the editor 
to make it clear that rural work and 
conditions in this state compare 
favorably with maybe any other 
state.—Rev. A. W. Brown, Clerk of 
North Kennebec Baptist Association. 


ALDERSON- 
BROADDUS 
COLLEGE 


Philippi, West Virginia 


Ss 
» The aim of this college is to 
promote the Christian way of 
life, and to aid in developing 
competent leadership for home, 
school, church, and community 
in a democratic society. 


de 


Owned and operated by the 
Baptists of West Virginia. 
Open to young people of all 
denominations. 

For particulars, address 


Joun W. Exuiorr, President 
Philippi, West Virginia 











In your editorial ““Must We Be- 
have Like Nazis and Japanese?”’ it 
seems to me that you make no dis- 
tinction between the bombing of 
cities as a military measure and the 
wanton cruelty of the enemy to 
civilians. The alternatives to bomb- 
ing German and Japanese cities are 
abandoning the war or prolonging it 
with the attendant sacrifice of the 
lives of many more of our soldiers. Is 
Missions advocating either of these 
courses? The alternatives to over- 
coming the Japanese who have en- 
trenched themselves in the Philip- 
pines by in certain places sealing 
them in caves, are again abandoning 
the war or sending our soldiers into 
those caves to be slaughtered. Is 
Missions advocating either of these 
courses? War is only to be deplored. 
But there would be one worse thing— 
to abandon the world to nazi and 
Japanese brutality. Despite the im- 
plication of your editorial to the con- 
trary, I think this is a “war for the de- 
cencies of civilization.”—Rev. David 
P. Gaines, Waterbury, Conn. 

; eS 

Your editorial, ““Must We Behave 

Like Nazis and Japanese?” is the 
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BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 

The Baptist Divinity House believes 

in effective, practical training for the 

work of the ministry. It, therefore, 

| provides a year of supervised “‘in- 
service” training as an integral part of 

the educational program. 








Address inquiries to the Dean, Bap- 
tist Divinity House, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 























sort of doctrine that has given the 
green light to the Nazis and Japa- 
nese, giving them the idea that all 
Americans are milksops and encour- 
aging them to sneak in and torture 
and kill poor natives of small defense- 
less areas so that they might confis- 
cate their land, resting assured that 
the United States would do nothing 
about it because smug Christians did 
not believe in war. This succeeded so 
well that they then dared make the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor. Do you 
not know that Japanese soldiers have 
been given every chance to evacuate 
caves or foxholes before the drastic 
measures are applied? Have you not 
read of many instances where they 
have pretended to be drowning and 
our boys have gone to aid them only 
to be attacked with hidden knives? 
If a Japanese or Nazi came into your 
home and attacked your wife or 
mother, would you then go the “‘sec- 
ond mile,” in your ideology, and hand 
over to him your daughter?—Mrs. E. 
J. Fallon, Scranton, Pa. 
i) 

It gave great satisfaction to many 
of us who have been battling to elimi- 
nate the liquor habit and traffic for 
these many years to read that fine 
article, “Cocktail Christianity.” That 
is a new label indeed! With the 
greater part of the article I heartily 
agree, but some parts bear rethinking 
if not restating. Since when has any- 
one accused the W.C.T.U. of slowing 
down of not accomplishing some- 
thing against almost insurmountable 
obstacles? For 70 years the W.C.T.U. 
has gone forward in the face of dis- 
couragement and the failure of many 
church leaders, both men and women, 
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SAMUEL F. NELSON 
President, Spanish- 
American 8aptist 
Seminary 
Los Angeles, California 





GO TEACH! Since Christ first commissioned His disciples to “teach all na- 

* tions,” the Christian church has had men and women devoted to 
the ministry of teaching. In obedience to this command, the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School for more than forty years has been preparing Christian teachers. They are serving 
schools, colleges, and seminaries at home and abroad. 





WILBUR F. LARSON 
President, Colegios 
Internacionales 


Cristo, Cube 


Today, as never before, there is need for consecrated leaders in the field of Christian education. 
Prepare now for this important task! 


For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 





L. ALBERT WILSON 
Frances Shimer College 
Mt. Carroll, lilinois 








The Baptist Institute 


is now training this young woman 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 





— Pastor's Assistant 

— Director of Christian Education 
— Home or Foreign Missionary 

— Workers in Denominational Offices 


Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 


1425 Snyder Avenue 


Student Aid Available 


Oscar W. Henderson, President 
Philadelphia 45, Penna. 











to back its efforts. Some of our promi- 
nent Baptist women are officially 
identified with it, besides thousands 
of members of Baptist churches. If 
this article awakens the indifferent 
it will be a glad day for those of us 
who do not intend to quit until the 
liquor traffic quits. Thousands of 
W.C.T.U. women are not “confused” 
as to what to do and how to do it.— 
Mrs. Ruth E. Richardson, Providence, 
R. I. 
5 

Congratulations on your appoint- 
ment as a representative of the church 
press to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. I have read with pleasure your 
article in the June issue, for your 
handling of these current issues is 
uniformly good. Missions is unfail- 
ingly interesting, and I give you all 
credit for its continued excellence 
and improvement.—Prof. J. Duane 
Squires, New London, N. H. 


The life of an editor is hard indeed. 
You are going to receive more than 
one letter refuting the story in May 
issue about conditions at Maymyo, 
Burma. It is a great pity you did not 
know about a letter that came re- 
cently from Dr. Ah Ma written in 
Maymyo telling of attending service 
in the pastor’s home where the Chris- 
tians of Maymyo have worshipped 
regularly with no lapse at all. There 
were 52 at the communion service. 
The parsonage is on the same com- 
pound with the ruined Rest House 
which Mr. Wagg called the “admin- 
istrative building” because it was 
used by General Stilwell and his 
staff. I hope you will print this letter 
because I do not want our friends in 
America or in Burma to think that 
any Burma missionary will accept a 
statement like that of Mr. Wagg 
without protest—Mrs. Elsie N. 
Chaney, Ventnor, N. J. 
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Believe me, of all the magazines 
and periodicals coming into my home, 
I prize Missions the highest. I like 
its editorials, its world viewpoint, its 
tolerance and its many other good . 


points. And I read every word. It 
spurs me on to deeper ways of think- 
ing even though I don’t always 
agree.—Mrs. F. J. Cronkhite, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


@ September, 1945 


While I do not expect to see my 
letter in print, I would like to make 
a protest against the publication of 
any more letters. I have just reread 
Dean Goodwin’s “The American In- 





BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Los Angeles, California 





oe re - 


For training Ministers and Missionaries to serve in Mexico and among Spanish speak- 
ing peoples in the United States. To meet growing needs the school must enlarge its 
program. For information about how you may help, write today to 


G. PITT BEERS, THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


212 Fifth Avenve © New York 10, N. Y. 





dian of Yesterday and Today” in 
one of your recent issues. Why can’t 
we have more of such things instead 
of so much bickering about contro- 
versies and difference of opinion? 
Enough is enough! When I finish 
reading Misstons, as I have from 
cover to cover for many years, I 
would like to feel the incentive to be 
a better Christian, a better Baptist, 
and to help our missionaries more, 
instead of feeling just plain “mad” 
at so much controversy.—Mrs. Edna 
M. Duell, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 





eS THE BAPTIST 
fs MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


invites you 


to share in the grateful dedi- 
cation of its new location 


Sunday, Oct. 7, 1945 


at 3:30 p.m. 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 











That 50,000 Ceiling! 


Why Missions’ circulation is “frozen” at a “ceiling” of 50,000 copies 


S ANNOUNCED in June (see page 293), the 12-year 
rise in subscriptions and the current shortage of 
paper of which no sign of relief appears on the horizon, 
finally compelled MISSIONS to fix a “ceiling” printing 
of 50,000 and circulation is now “frozen” at that level. 
All subscribers now on the list will be protected. Their 
subscriptions are guaranteed so long as they are 
promptly renewed when they expire. Renewals should 
be by mail direct or through the Club Manager. 
New subscriptions will continue to be received, but 
their remittances will now be placed in a fund and their 
names recorded on a waiting list. Their subscriptions will 


begin as soon as their names can be transferred to the 
active list as vacancies occur through death, cancella- 
tion, or failure to renew. 

All names on the waiting list will be instantly trans- 
ferred to the active list as soon as the paper shortage 
is relieved or the War Production Board grants MISSIONS 
an extra allotment of paper. 

If you are not now a subscriber or if you wish to have 
MISSIONS go fo a friend or relative, now is the time to 
have the name on the waiting list. As in other realms to- 
day, a high priority rating is desirable. Early listing is 
therefore advisable. 
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An Annuity Gift provides a substan- 
tial return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi- 
annual checks received. Annuity 
Agreements may cover one or two peo- 
ple, with returns continuing as long as 
either of the two lives. Fully adequate 
reserve funds are maintained to insure 
payments to all annuitants. ~ 


—_— Gifts. 


advance the Cause of Christ on Northern 
Baptist foreign mission fields 


For detailed information ask for 


Annuities — A Way to Give and Receive 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


or Building Tomorrow's World 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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THEY ARE CONCERNED! 


Must they expect the fate pictured at the left? 


The striking picture of children of all races and national origins, 
and the inscription was featured in a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement during the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization that met in San Francisco, Cal., April 25—June 26, 1945 


“/'m Nah 


Picture and inscription 
reproduced by permission 
of Hale Brothers Stores, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wir reverent hope in our hearts 


we watch, jor a foundation of world peace 


For a report of the San Francisco Con- f ‘ , ; phigh ; 
ference, see “The World Came to San built with indiscriminate right 


Francisco,”” MISSIONS, June, 1945, 
pages 296-297, 300-308, and 314-315 and unshakable strength 
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Do We Expect War With Russia ? 


O THE congregation in the Episcopal 

Church in which he had been baptized and 
confirmed, General George S. Patton is re- 
ported to have said, “In my opinion, there 
will be another war.” He warned the Sunday 
school pupils by saying, “‘ You are the soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the next war.” Shortly 
before this incident The New York Times 
carried an “‘off the record” news story from 
Rome in which a U. S. Senator was reported to 
have asked his audience of 250 American 
soldiers, ““How do you feel about staying here 
and finishing the job by fighting Russia?” One 
soldier replied that he would stay and finish 
the job rather than have his two sons come 
over to fight Russia 15 years from now. Mean- 
while preachers and government officials try to 
check what looks like a rising tide of unfriend- 
liness toward Russia, allay suspicions and fears, 
and deplore “loose talk that the United States 
and Russia are bound to fall out and go to 
war.” Perhaps Russia has good reason for feel- 
ing suspicious of the United States! 

Is this growing anti-Russian sentiment the 
real reason for the proposed American peace- 
time military conscription? “‘The average 
American knows that peacetime conscription 
can only mean preparation for war against 
Russia,”’ Colonel Roscoe S. Conkling, former 
member of President Roosevelt’s Draft Appeal 
Board, is reported to have said at the recent 
hearings before Congress. “Nation-wide agi- 
tation for conscription by our highest army and 
navy heads and their followers is needlessly 
and recklessly sowing the seeds of war.” The 
American people, therefore, have a right to ask 
a simple and straight question that calls for a 


simple and straight answer. Peacetime military 
conscription, permanent occupancy of foreign 
air and naval bases, a postwar officer reserve 
corps of 400,000 sufficient to staff an army of 
4,000,000, and alleged secret meetings of war 
and navy officials with representatives of vari- 
ous women’s organizations to win their sup- 
port,—against what nation is. this. military 
preparedness directed? Germany is now utterly 
prostrate. The ruins of Cologne, Berlin, and a 
hundred other cities, and the allied military 
occupancy of Germany for perhaps 20 years, 
make a new German threat to world peace un- 
thinkable. Japan likewise is a desolate area of 
burned-out cities with hordes of people perish- 
ing in unimaginable misery. How can Japan 
ever wage war again? 

The conclusion is inescapable. “To avoid war 
with Russia is a necessity for American states- 
manship,” said Mr. Norman Thomas at the 
same conscription hearings before Congress, 
“‘and the greatest single help would be total 
abolition of conscription.” So the American 
people in this year 1945 face a crucial decision. 
Do they want war or peace with Russia? If 
they want war, and therefore approve con- 
scription, Russia will do likewise and quickly 
surpass America in military preparations. If 
the American people want peace, then they 
must at once check the rising tide of anti- 
Russian feeling, vigorously oppose conscription, 
and promptly institute peacetime collaboration 
and good will. All the persuasive arguments in 
favor of peacetime conscription, such as edu- 
cation, health, discipline, etc., are inconsequen- 
tial before the simple, straight question. Do we 
want war or peace with Russia? 
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The World Today 
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They Sleep in France Blissfully 
Ignorant of What Is Happening Here 


CATTERED across the earth are more than a 
hundred new American military cemeteries with 
endless rows of white crosses on which are inscribed 
the names of American men and women who occupy 
the graves. On Memorial Day (May 30th) an im- 
mense new cemetery was dedicated in France. 
Buried in it are 7,708 Americans. The New York 
Herald Tribune’s correspondent who reported the 
dedication, took time to note names. “‘They were a 
cross-section of America,” said he. “Most of them 
were members of the American 7th Army com- 
manded by Lieut. General Alexander Patch. The 
general’s own son, who died in the battle at Ember- 
menil, is buried here. Close by his grave are the 
graves of Hiromu Marikowa and Tsutomu Makaro, 
two Americans of Japanese ancestry. Nothing is 
known about these two Japanese youths except that 
they probably volunteered in one of the Relocation 
Camps in the Far West and gave their lives for the 
preservation of American democracy and the 
American way of life. Perhaps it is well that they do 


¢ 


Missionary Interest 


not know what is now happening to their families, 
relatives, and former companions. 

According to an editorial in The New York Times, 
for months “night riders” on the Pacific Coast have 
been spreading terror and applying the torch to the 
homes of many Americans of Japanese ancestry who 
have returned from the Relocation Camps and have 
tried to start life all over again. There have been 30 
cases of violence, including 15 shooting cases, three 
arson cases, five threatening visits, and one dynamit- 
ing. In not one of the shooting cases has a suspect 
been arrested and put on trial. Meanwhile the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly has refused to permit use of 
its post office facilities for distribution of the book- 
let asking “fair play”’ for Japanese in the United 
States, and the California State Preservation As- 
sociation adopted by-laws providing for refusal to 
sell or rent Jand or property to the returning Ameri- 
can Japanese. Such un-American and undemo- 
cratic prejudice is not confined to the Pacific Coast. 
In New York State the Board of Education in 
Schenectady voted unanimously to outlaw and re- 
move from school use a textbook The Old World and 
Its Gifis, because in its chapter on Japan it de- 
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scribed the Japanese as a “beauty loving, alert, 
clean, and intelligent people.”” Meanwhile in their 
soldier graves in France sleep Hiromu Marikowa 
and Tsutomu Makro and Alexander M. Patch, son 
of one of America’s three-star generals, all three 
blissfully ignorant of what is happening in the land 
for which they died. 


Liberation in Europe 
Presents Grave Church Problems 


HE end of the war in Europe and speedy lib- 
eration of areas formerly occupied by Germany 
have created serious European church problems for 
which no solution seems immediately in prospect. 
How can dispersed congregations be reassembled ? 
In France, Poland, Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, millions of people have been shifted from 
place to place. Congregations and parishes with 
long histories and traditions have been dispersed. 
Their church edifices are destroyed. Ministers have 
become itinerants. Thousands of small towns and 
hundreds of large cities are today only heaps of 
rubble. They will likely be permanently abandoned 
by their now utterly homeless populations. All must 
be'settled elsewhere. Further shifts will become nec- 
essary when industries are reorganized and relocated. 
Appalling is the need of religious education to 
combat the terrific moral and social disintegration 
that has made severe inroads among people who for 
five years have been living as refugees and evacuees 
or in prison camps. Their adolescent children have 
lost all sense of discipline and normal relationships. 
Theological education must start immediately 
to provide essential spiritual leadership in this 
emergency. Throughout Europe is a grave shortage 
of Protestant ministers for whom no replacements 
are in sight. Switzerland is proposing temporarily to 
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loan the services of 50 French-speaking Swiss minis- 
ters to serve in France until new French ministers 
can be trained. 

A long program of rehabilitation of the existing 
ministry is required, especially in countries where 
years of food shortages have caused a physical 
breakdown and general ill health among the minis- 
ters. For the spiritual reconstruction of Europe 
nothing is more vital than an able, strong, healthy, 
evangelical ministry. Postwar Europe should be an 
immense, fruitful field for evangelism. 

These conditions apply to all denominations and 
include Baptists. Fortunately the Foreign Mission 
Board’s new representative for Europe, Dr. Edwin 
A. Bell is now in France making preliminary 
studies of European Baptist needs. He will go to 
Germany as soon as the military authorities give 
him permission. 


Dr. G. S. Seagrave’s Burmese Nurses 
Awarded Bronze Star Medals 


mide to an announcement by the War 
i£X Department, the heroic services of 19 Burmese 
nurses in the Seagrave Hospital Unit in Burma 
(See Paul Geren’s article, “Just to Be Alive Surpasses 
All Other Facts,” Missions, March, 1943, pages 
142-146), in connection with military operations 
against Japan from January 9 to May 20, 1942, has 
been recognized by an award to each nurse of a 
United States Bronze Star Medal. The citation 
reads, “These Burmese young women as nurses in a 
medical unit organized to provide aid for allied 
forces in Burma underwent indescribable hardship 
and fatigue, worked with limited supplies and facil- 
ities, and yet saved many lives, and did much to 
maintain the morale of the troops during the fight- 
ing and retreat from Burma.” (See page 366) 





Remarkable Remarks 


It 1s Now 11:59 o’cLock on the starvation clock 
of Europe.—Herbert Hoover. 
a 


~ 


NEVER IN HISTORY was the fate of so many de- 
cided so bluntly and by so few.—A Polish Naval 
Officer, quoted in The New York Times. 

& 

THE BIGGEST PROBLEM OF THE POSTWAR ERA is still 
the same old problem of the human heart. One might 
wish it had priority at the coming peace conference. 
—Prof. Harold C. Mason. 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


' THe worp “INDEPENDENCE” was not lost at 
Valley Forge; it was not lost in Bataan; whiy should 
it be lost in San Francisco?—Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference. 


o 
WoRLD RECONSTRUCTION too easily suggests the 
false picture of ourselves as architects planning to 
restore a demolished building. The fundamental 


truth is that we ourselves are part of the ruin.— 
J. H. Oldham. 
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His Grandest Day 


in the American Army 


An American Army Sergeant visits the jungle hospital of Dr. Gordon 
S. Seagrave, the ““Burma Surgeon,” and now a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the United States Army Medical Corps, and records his impressions 


By SERGEANT GEORGE R. Ross 


Note.—For this revealing 
picture of U. S. Army life 
in Burma, Misstons is in- 
debted to Mrs. George R. 
Ross of Ferndale, Mich., 
who made extracts from her 
husband's letters available. 
She and her husband are 
members of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Royal Oak, 
Mich.— Eb. 


T IS hot and raining, of course, and the 

mosquitos are trying to eat me up or give 

me malaria. But I am batting at them between 
words as I write. 

I had a jeep today and on the way back I 
picked up a Burmese woman and her little girl 
and boy. She had on only a thin filthy dress. 
The children were slightly better dressed. Since 
it was raining pitchforks, all were practically 
drowned. They were migrating from the town 
our army recently captured to a nearby village. 
The mother was skinny and less than five feet 
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LEFT: The author at his desk 
somewhere in Burma. Exact 
location cannot be divulged 


CENTER: One of the Karen 
nurses trained by Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave 


- BELOW: The doctor, now a 
Lieutenant Colonel, as he looks 
today, and an unidentified offi- 
cer at the Harper Memorial 
Hospital in Namkham,"Burma, 

before the war 


tall. I imagine she weighed about 75 pounds. 
She spoke English but it was very hard to 
understand her. We see hundreds of such thin, 
poorly dressed, homeless, and jobless people: 
That is what war has done to these people. 
Later I picked up some Chinese and because 
one of them had malaria, I dropped him off at 
the hospital of Dr. Gordon Seagrave where all 
the Chinese are treated. No “G. I.’s,” are 
treated there unless in extreme cnnanaeiaes. He 
also takes care of Burmese men and women. 
The hospital is an unelaborate place, merely 
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a bunch of tents. One tent contains several 
stretcher beds and serves as the operating 
room. The nurses are all Burmese and capable. 
I could have watched any operation I wished, 
but I stayed away. That is not in my line. The 
“Burma Surgeon” is a God-send tothese peo- 
ple here and to us. 

We now have an electric light in our under- 
ground tent. With a little enterprising today 
we appropriated the essentials such as wire, 
socket and bulb. One lamp lights our hut very 
nicely. Now we are studying on how to make a 
fan. We think we can obtain the necessities 
from wrecked planes. This jist proves that we 
are becoming more civilized! It’s really the best 
place we have struck since we arrived in Asia, 
now that the Japanese menace has been re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity. 

I saw the captured town today. It is nothing 
but débris. Not a building is undamaged, al- 
though many are partly usable after a thorough 
mucking out. They are filthy. Few trees are 
intact. Most of them look like swiss cheese or 
as though slashed by lightning. All that’s left 
of one church is.the front pillar and one side 
wall. Several others are standing but badly 
damaged. 

Normally when you think of a town you 
think of substantial buildings, but these towns 
and buildings are anything but permanent. 
Few are brick and those few have naturally 








A Japanese flag captured by soldiers in the author's 
company in one of the battles in Burma 









The post office in a city in Burma as it appeared after 
Americans captured it. The name cannot be divulged 


fared the best. The ground is full of craters, 
foxholes, trenches and bunkers. I saw one place 
where the Japanese had been entrenched on 
one side of a railroad track and the Chinese 
were on the other. The only way the Chinese 
could oust them was to tunnel under the road. 
The evidence is there in many tunnels just 
wide enough for a man to squeeze through. In 
one place they fought on a golf course. Soon it 


_.became a joke with us. When we would inquire 


as to the progress, we would ask what hole 
they were on and how many strokes. 

The bazaar district is extinct. The flimsy 
shops were looted by the Japanese and when 
they moved on, the bazaar was stripped bare 
by the Chinese. Stories are current of how the 
Chinese would crawl out under fire to rob a 
Japanese of money, valuables, flag and sword 
and then leave the trenches to come back to 
town to sell or trade the spoils. The main ob- 
ject was trading for cigarettes which they then 
sold for prohibitive prices in rupees. It was 
quite a racket! 

Recently I had an opportunity to visit the 
“Burma Surgeon” and I talked with him for 
about an hour. He is a busy man, but has things 
organized so that he has time to welcome even 
a G. I. visitor like me. I had read his book when 
we were back in India, but I never thought I 
would have an opportunity to see him in action. 
He operates mostly in tents which usually 
follow closely on the heels of the war-action. 
At present, however, he is using a building in 
town and the tents are utilized as wards. 
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He certainly is a fine fellow and anything 
but a soldier. He impresses me primarily as a 
Baptist missionary, secondarily as a surgeon, 
and thirdly as a soldier. However, he has rigid 
discipline. His Burmese nurses are attractive, 
bright and exceptionally capable. They talk 
fairly good English and have a fine sense of 
humor. I accompanied our Adjutant and Chap- 
lain and we ate in the mess where they eat 
along with Chinese, Indians, G. I.’s, and any- 
one else who happens to be attached, or in the 
vicinity. 

The nurses have been with him for years. 
About half of them dress in their native garb— 
a tight, wrap-around, long skirt with a tight- 
fitting blouse. The colors are loud, although the 
dresses are plain with no unnecessary frills. 
They wear no jewelry. Few have make-up of 
any kind. Most of them braid their long black 
hair, comb it straight back, and then wind the 
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braid very tightly around. Some wear the 
braids hanging down their backs. A few wear 
sandals. Most of them sport large G. I. shoes 
which are anything but flattering. Many have 
adopted regular G. I. clothes and are perfectly 
nonchalant about it. These nurses seem to 
have much better posture than the others for 
their native dress makes them seem restrained 
and to slump forward. Do I seem too observ- 
ing? Well, I was there a long time and had 
quite an opportunity to observe them. 

We three were the first to eat and I stood 
near where they congregated in the chow line. 
Many have acquired a G. I. strut and use G. I. 
mess gear. Some of the fellows connected with 
the outfit kidded them. They seemed to enjoy 
it and snapped back bright remarks. Dr. Sea- 
grave keeps a close check on the girls. They are 
efficient and loyal and they work like mad for 
him. They are housed in an old Burmese resi- 


Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave and three nurses in an army jeep on a mountain road in Burma. The chauffeur is Ma 
Bawk, a Christian Kachin. The others are Ruth, a Shan from Kengtung, and Esther, a Karen from Bhamo 
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dence. All the nurses live upstairs and he lives 
below. No association with men is allowed at 
night. 

We had a good meal, quite different from the 
usual G. I. chow. There was a dish of some kind 
of rice or barley with a sauce containing pieces 
of salt pork. It was new, interesting, and not 
distasteful. It seemed peculiar to see so many 
different types of people all eating in the same 
mess line. It was a wonderful experience to see 
Dr. Seagrave and his hospital. Few of the 
American service men have been so fortunate. 

Later Fred and I went with Chaplain Cham- 
berlain to a church service at Dr. Seagrave’s 
hospital and a song fest in the evening. We 
squeezed into the jeep with the Chaplain’s 
assistant, and his portable organ. It was quite 
a jeep load! 

Upon arrival we set up the organ and fixed 
an altar in the operating room, after we had re- 
moved the tables. It sounds uninviting but 
this was just what the doctor ordered. We 
collected a few seats and then the doctor took 
out his knife and struck a bell several times, 
remarking that, knowing women, he’d better 
give them five minutes warning. Soon they 
came, carrying their own chairs—steel bomb 
packing racks. All were spick and span, hair 
tightly pulled, and only a couple wearing slacks 
or_G. I. clothes. The colors were gay and the 
pattern in the gingham cloth skirts varied. 
They were reserved, quiet and in a religious 
mood. A few G. I. members of the doctor’s 
staff were there, a few Burmese boys and sev- 
eral outsiders like Fred and me. It was a com- 
munion service. Chaplain Chamberlain, an 
Episcopalian, wore his long, black robe. The 
service was quite different from our Baptist 
Communion. A wafer was used instead of 
bread, and there was only one large cup for all 
to use. Almost everyone present, including the 
entire staff of 40 or more went to the altar and 
partook. At the beginning of the service we 
sang hymns and those girls can really sing. 
They knew the hymns better than I and have 
very nice voices with plenty of volume. I was 
amazed. Dr. Seagrave has done a remarkable 
job of training them. It was.a wonderful op- 
portunity to hear them and a good service. 
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Fitzgerald, an artist, drew a picture of the 
Doctor from a photo and took it to him to be 
autographed, which he did. While we were 
waiting for the service to begin, one of the ~ 
nurses was sitting in the laboratory on the 
porch looking through a microscope. Unknown 
to her, he sketched her and when she saw it, 
she laughed. On request she autographed it. 
*“L. Bauk.”’ When we asked the Doctor what 
“L” stood for he said “Little.” He had two 
girls with the same name, and.she was the 
smaller. The Doctor was surprised that she 
didn’t tear up the sketch as he has known her 
to do such things. 


XI 
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Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, two nurses, and an army 

officer observing the recovery from ether of a Chinese 

soldier. His leg has had to be amputated. The band- 
aged stump appears in the lower right corner 





The big room, where the service was held, 
has a teakwood floor, similar to the floor ‘n 
Henry Ford’s Greenfield village buildings at 
home. There are small pieces of wood about a 
foot long and laid in a woven pattern. The 
same floor in the United States would cost 
many thousands of dollars. 

Since I was on duty that night, I had to be 
back by 6:00 o’clock and take over. So I left 
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after the afternoon service but Fred stayed. 
They started singing about 7:00 and sang and 
talked until 10:30. The doctor talked, too, and 
Fred was greatly impressed. He just remarked, 
“This has been the grandest day I’ve spent in 
the army.” I can also say that what I wit- 
nessed helps me feel that there is something 
worth living for, even in this mad country. 

There were about ten of us at the next mid- 
week service in the Chaplain’s tent. We had 
quite a discussion. We started out with a song 
fest where each chose his favorite hymn. Then 
the Chaplain read II Timothy, third chapter, 
and we discussed it for a couple of hours. I 
don’t agree with most of the things the Chap- 
lain says, but then that is what we are fighting 
for—freedom of thought and speech. 

A week later we had another swell song serv- 
ice at the hospital. More of the fellows at- 
tended and we were really packed in. Everyone 
really puts his all in the hymns and it’s swell. 
It reminds me a lot of the Baptist retreats at 
home where only those who are actually and 
honestly interested attend, and when they sing 
you sort of feel lifted up. I enjoy it more than 
anything I have done in a long time. I also 
attended the Sunday morning service which 
was the best attended yet. The numbers 
steadily increase and the Chaplain is becoming 
less formal which most of us like much better. 

At another mid-week service in the Chap- 
lain’s tent, we sang hymns and then a guest, a 
Dr. Bell, a major in the British army, talked to 
us. He is a surgeon and was in the town while 
the Japanese occupied it. He told us of their 
treatment of the Burmese Christians. Natu- 
rally they regard all Christians as pro-ally and 
the Christians found it very tough. He is a 
Christian, a Presbyterian, and an Anglo- 
Burmese. He was given his choice of becoming 
the civilian doctor or going to a concentration 
camp. He chose the former and about two 
months ago he escaped. In the discussion and 
questioning he mentioned several times how 
much influence Christianity has had and still 
has in Burma. The great majority of the Chris- 
tians in Burma are Baptists. He felt this was 
true because of Baptist missionaries and the 
Burma Surgeon who is so well liked and has 
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done such a wonderful job. Of course there 
were many other missionaries, but I’m not too 
familiar with their names. 

That certainly gives a much different slant 
on this country than what I had gathered, and 
I’ve seen only a small section which has been 
stripped of people as well as materials. The 
Baptist church in this town was called the 
Karen Baptist. It is still standing, although 
damaged. After listening to him speak, I feel 
that I know more of Burma. 

He also told of the educational work the 
missionaries are doing. The hills have many 
wild tribes and the missionaries persuade some 
young people to come and learn to read. Before 
long, he said, they learn also of Christianity. 
Then they go back to the hills and teach the 
others. He felt that if the war had not come to 
Burma, the majority of those tribes within the 
next ten years would have been mainly Chris- 
tian. But in spite of the war, he is sure Chris- 
tianity will continue rapidly as soon as mission- 
aries can operate again. His enthusiasm and his 
optimism have taken much-of the sting out of 
our being here. 

On my last visit to the “Burma Surgeon’s” 
hospital it seemed as though we sang ten times 
as well. We sang requests and those nurses 
seem to know them all. They have high pitched 
voices and with my feeble bass, I have plenty of 
trouble staying with them. Dr. Seagrave makes 
a good leader. While he has not much of a 
singing voice, he knows the hymns and he has 
lots of volume. There were about as many 
G. I.’s as nurses this time so we had a balanced 
choir. It was very impressive singing and with- 
out accompaniment. Again we occupied the 
operating room. As we came out, they were 
moving the tables back into position and bring- 
ing in five injured Chinese. 

I take my hat off to Dr. Seagrave. In spite of 
adverse conditions of the worst kind, he’s done 
a most remarkable job. It takes a great man to 
do such things, but the Doctor takes no credit. 
He says he is only doing God’s work with the 
help of God. 

I’m proud to be in the same army with this 
man. May God continue to aid him in his work 
now and after the war. 
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Today's Delinquents 
Were Yesterday's Babies 


The rising threat of American juvenile delinquency might have been 
largely prevented if we had done something for today’s delinquents 
while they were yesterday’s innocent children. What can we do now? 
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Gambling and delinquency among boys often starts with street-corner crap shooting 


By PEARL ROSSER 


UVENILE delinquency is the outward 

manifestation of the diseased condition of 
our social structure. The causes of delinquency 
have been known to us for years. We ignored 
these causes during the years when there were 
some controls to counterbalance them. But 
the war years have released these controls. So 


the mounting rate of juvenile delinquency to- 
gether with the lowering of the age range of 
delinquents have brought us to a state of 
emergency. Now, we are excited. We should 
have become excited about this when the 
juvenile delinquents were infants. 

Riding roughshod over family life, the rights 
of individuals, the privilege of childhood to 
come to full development, have been the age- 
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old influences of broken homes, lack of under- 
standing of parenthood, organized crime, the 
liquor interests, gambling and other vice. Ac- 
cording to Judge E. J. Millington, the public 
education of youth is not so much that which 
a child receives through the school, the church 
or his home, but consists in the billboards, the 
newspapers, the radio, the evidences of the 
standard of living in the community, and all of 
those experiences which a youngster has as he 
makes contact with the environment which his 
town provides. 

What are some of the causes of juvenilé 
delinquency? First on the list is fractured home 
life. Divorce, separation of fathers from their 
families, working mothers, the moving of 
families from one community to another, the 
release of early teen-agers from parental author- 
ity, are all greatly increased during these war 
years. Poverty is next with its toll in terms of 
poor housing, filth, crowded community life, 
inadequate schooling, child labor, and the lack 
of those resources to enable a child to come to 
full development. Organized crime has found 
that children learn quickly. They make the 
best pickpockets, shoplifters, peddlers of con- 
traband articles. In one of our cities the police 
discovered a School for Crime whose candidates 
were young boys. Commercialized interests in 
the liquor traffic, narcotics, recreation and 
gambling have been unscrupulous in their ap- 
proach to children. Degradation for adults 
who have succumbed to these influences nat- 
urally affect children and youth. Some people 
say that juvenile delinquency is really the 
result of adult delinquency. 

Other devastating influences are war excite- 
ment and adventure, coupled with tension, 
anxiety and apprehension on the part of older 
people. Children and youth have reacted with 
restlessness, defiance, and emotional disturb- 
ances, and have found themselves in real 
trouble. Our communities have offered too 
little wholesome and planned recreation. Much 
of it must depend on volunteer leadership 
through the church, after-school activities 
guided by volunteer teachers, and agencies 
such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
W.Y.C.A. and others. As the war has made 
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demands upon men and women of all ages for 
additional services and called for long working 
hours on the part of those employed, it has 
become increasingly difficult to secure volun- 
teer leadership. So the terrific proportion has 
begun to operate. With tensions increasing, 
our controls seem to be decreasing. This throws 


‘children on their own responsibility before they 


are ready for it. How true it has become that, 
“‘whenever there is a war, children are the 
first to suffer.” 

Pessimism would be the order of the day if 
no one were doing anything about such a bad 
state of affairs. Although not nearly enough is 
being done, and that not too quickly, some 


things are under way. We have a vigilant 


Children’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., with 
Dr. Katherine C. Lenroot as chief. Its record is 
one of which we can be proud. Constant watch- 
fulness of child labor infringements, with swift 
and definite corrections has been one of the 
major tasks. Through the Children’s Bureau 
many agencies have found a way to work 
together to attack the problem of child care 
on a broad front. Practically every need can 
be met if parents, churches and communities 
would avail themselves of the resources of this 
group. No request seems too trivial for the 
workers in Washington to consider. In like 
manner the United States Office of Education 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
doing their utmost on behalf of children. 
Public school teachers have stayed by their 
tasks even at great sacrifice and in the face of ° 
greater difficulties in teaching. Other com- 
munity groups have striven to keep their 
services to children constant. Many welfare 
agencies are each in their own way seeking to 
relieve the situation. The church and the 
church school is recognized by many as one of 
the chief bulwarks against delinquency. J. 
Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has recognized the Sunday school 
as essential to the experience of every boy and 
girl. Now, if the efforts of all of these agencies 
were added together it would make an im- 
pressive force for the task of preventing disaster 
in the life of a child. Lacking only is coordina- 
tion of these efforts into a cohesive impact 
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upon child life. Juvenile courts report only a 
spotty cooperation from the various agencies 
concerned with children. Some way must be 
found for the agencies to unite in the selection 
of someone or group to work with the courts 
in the rehabilitation and assisting of children. 

Many things can be done to prevent delin- 
quency and to protect children from erroneous 
ways. One major task is to restore the sanctity 
and effectiveness of home life. American stand- 
ards of living bave been high, but for years, 


there has been an eating away of the stability 


of the American home. Divorce has gradually, 
steadily increased. Parental influence has be- 
come old fashioned. With the American spirit 
of independence taught to children in their 
earliest grades, there was bound to come a 
revolt against unreasoning domination on the 
part of parents. So we must find a way for 
home makers to be confronted with the real 
meaning of their opportunity. The office of 
parenthood should be understood and wel- 
comed before children arrive. Preparation for 
marriage and homemaking should begin much 
earlier in the life of the individual. We have 
customarily thought that preparation for mar- 
riage should not be discussed until young 
people had selected their life mates and were 
on the threshhold of marriage. More and more 
we see that basic preparation for living to- 
gether must be included in the curriculum and 
training of those in childhood. At first this 
may be simply the opportunity to live in a 
family environment in which mother and father 
demonstrate the rewards of happiness in mar- 
riage. In later childhood there may have to be 
the conscious education of boys and girls to 
an appreciation of the role of each other in the 
world. Too early in life do we create an an- 
tagonism between members of the opposite sex 
by calling a little boy a “sissy” if he does 
something that we in our adult minds have 
classified as feminine. We call a little girl a 
“tomboy” if her enjoyment comes from the 
more active games and sports. This artificial 
classification of activities and the attendant 
scorn tends to create difficulties on the part 
of children to learn to work and play together. 
Later it results in the lack of appreciation of 
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men and women for each other and marriage 
comes to have only the partial foundation of 
sex attraction. At the heart of home life should 
also be the Christian motive and the impelling 
power of God’s Holy Spirit. — 

Another thing that must be done is to pro- 
vide for children and youth those resources 
that will contribute to their maximum develop- 
ment. We must find the way to overcome the 
economic handicaps which parents have in 
the rearing of their children. Every child in 
America regardless of race, religion or nation- 
ality should have the right to a decent home, 
adequate schooling and some of the oppor- 
tunities for further development which goes 
beyond the ordinary high school. We must 
make sure that legislation is of such a nature 
as to equalize opportunities for all in all parts 
of the country. I am sure we can extend this 
attitude throughout the world. 

Any program of juvenile protection must 
include adequate wholesome recreation for chil- 
dren and youth within their community. This 
is so obvious that it needs only to be suggested. 
Children and youth need to play. It is their 
business and the way in which they develop. 
We must make it possible for them to play 
under the best conditions possible. 

Are Baptists doing anything about this 
problem? They are. The Post War Planning 
Commission of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention set as one of the denomination’s twelve 
goals to develop Christian Home Life and to 
dispel the juvenile delinquency which has 
become a blot upon our nation. A committee 
representing the boards and agencies con- 
cerned in a program of caring for children and 
youth was organized. The committee calls itself 
the Committee on Juvenile Protection and 
Child - Welfare rather than a committee on 
juvenile delinquency. The committee believes it 
is more sensible to seek to protect children than to 
be concerned with them only after they have 
involved in bad practices. Rev. Emil Kontz is 
Executive Secretary. 

In order to develop a practical plan of work 
for children to recommend to the Northern 
Baptist churches, the committee has submitted 
a suggested plan to 100 experimental centers 
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for suggestions and corrections. These centers 
have agreed to try it out and to indicate the 
places at which it can be strengthened and the 
places at which it is too weak. The results of 
this experimentation will come to the com- 
mittee for reworking early in September 1945. 
The revised and practical plan should be ready 
to recommend to all churches before the year 
is finished. It will then be the responsibility of 
every one who names the name of Christ to 
heed the warning of Jesus when he said, “But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me... . ” 

More than all the other things the church 
needs to perform those functions which are its 
specific task. More and better church schools, 
the Church School Enlargement Program, the 
program of “‘ Winning the Children for Christ,” 
the Home Visitation Crusade, and all other 
efforts to reach folks with the gospel message 
must be expanded and vitalized. Until God’s 
Holy Spirit finds the way into the hearts of 
men, women, youth and children transforming 
them into followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
there will be constant threat to the children 
and youth of our land. 
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Will you as a Baptist become concerned and 
appraise the situation in your community? 
How many children are getting into trouble? 
How are they cared for through the courts? 
What kind of detention homes are available? 
Are these places of cure or do they instruct in 
crime? Are juveniles put in with hardened 
criminals? What are the facilities in your 
community for helping children to develop 
into wholesome and healthy men and women? 
What is the divorce rate in your town? Can 
something be done to encourage those getting 
married to face up to the real significance of it? 
Are the living conditions such that parents can 
make a happy bome for their children? Are 
there adequate curbs to liquor traffic, the sale 
of narcotics, obscene literature and motion 
pictures, dishonest advertising, gambling and 
other vices? Is there a way for churches, public 
schools, parents and leaders in other groups 
interested in children, to work together toward 
a real program of juvenile protection? Are the 
churches doing their utmost to reach and win 
every child and youth with Christian teaching? 
Are Baptists in your community concerned? 


Miss Mary Murray, missionary in a Detroit defense area, solves the problem of juvenile delinquency 
by her trailer chapel in a trailer-camp community 
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For the Good News 


It is not the pastors but laymen and laywomen 
who prove to be the most effective evangelists 


Too often evangelism in the past has been 
associated with huge crowds of people 

in vast halls or on street corners 
dependent on the services of 

professional evangelists 


By R. Dean Goopwin 


HE heart of visitation evangelism is in the work 

done by lay people. They become the evangel- 
ists. They return from their visits in which they seek 
to win others to Christ, rejoicing even as the 70 who 
returned from their visitation evangelism in the 
villages of Galilee under the leadership of Jesus. 

In Scranton, Pa., more than 20 men went out 
three nights in one week, and secured 29 decisions 
for Christ. Pastor W. D. Golightly of Immanuel 
Baptist Church said afterward: “The thing you 
said would happen, has happened. Our men are 
delighted with their efforts and much interested in 
carrying on the work.” In Columbus, Ohio, the 


In this brief article it is 

shown that gratifying evange- 

listic results are achieved through 

the new technique of personal and visi- 
tation evangelism by laymen and women 


owner of a variety store was calling with another 
man. On their list was a mother of three children who 
had been left by her husband. Although bitter be- 
cause of her experience, when the winsome Christ 
was presented to her, she made her decision for 
Him. “Isn’t that wonderful!” remarked the business 
man after they had gone on their way. “I want to do 
this work often.” A California layman made a few 
calls with Rev. E. Ray Dugger, who was directing 
evangelism crusades on the west coast during Jan- 
uary. He said, “This has been one of the greatest 
spiritual moments of my Christian life.” 

Pastors who fail to lead their lay members into 
the work of evangelism are failing to introduce them 
to the one supreme opportunity in the entire Chris- 
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tian life to have the deepest joy they can ever know. 
Mr. Dugger, who has persuaded many reluctant 
laymen to do the work of an evangelist, said, “I 
wish that every member of the church could know 
the joy of having a little part in helping a man to 
make a decision which will change his life for 
eternity.” 

While the lay church members are discovering 
new satisfactions in the Christian life, they are 
making another discovery also. They are discover- 
ing for the first time that people want to be invited 
to follow Jesus Christ. Many men believe sincerely 
that the man outside of the church does not wish to 
discuss his relationships with God. The contrary is 
often the truth. “Last night one woman on whom 
we called told us that she had been increasingly 
unhappy with her life,” reported a woman in Temple 
Church, Albany, N. Y. “The woman wanted to get 
back to God and the church and start all over again. 
She said to the visitor, ‘I had a feeling that God 
would send someone to help me and you have 
come.” ” 

A steel mill worker in Pittsburgh, Pa., was found 
to be in a similar mood of expectancy. When Rev. 

.R. A. Unger of the Donora Baptist Church, called 
with one of his laymen, the steel worker said, ““ When 
I came home from my shift in the steel mill at three 
o’clock yesterday morning, I turned on the radio. 
Christmas carols were being sung. I have no religious 
background, but I longed to know the kind of life 
about which they were singing. While ‘Holy Night’ 
was being sung, I knelt by my radio and prayed for 
myself and for my wife, who was asleep in a nearby 
room. I prayed that God would send someone to 
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to my prayer.” 

In Albany, N. Y., on Washington’s birthday, 
Pastor Kermit Lawton of the Madison Avenue 
Church saw four young girls coming toward him. 
The leader said, ““We want to be Christians and join 
the church.” The girls were in their early teens. One 
had Catholic and another had Jewish background. 
The pastor commented, “This Crusade is doing 
something to all of us. Soul-winning is in the air.” 

Such testimonies, which could be multiplied, show 


_ that pastors who lead their laymen and laywomen to 


become evangelists are introducing to them the 
richest experience they can ever know in their entire 
Christian life, and they show that many people are 
hungry for the good news of Christ, and welcome a 
visitor who will introduce them to Him. 

After five months of the Visitation Evangelism 
Crusades in the fall and winter of 1944-1945 and 
in cities and towns all over the Northern Baptist 
Convention area, nearly 5,000 people had been led 
to make decisions for Christ and to unite with 
churches. In one week of visitation one church was 
able to report over 150 decisions. The average for 
each church which participated in the evangelism 
program was about 25 decisions. Lay members of 
Baptist churches are proving themselves to be the 
most effective evangelists we have. If a church does 
something to enrich the life of the members, and at 
the same time introduces new people to that richer 
life, then it is performing its unique function. These 
results are being accomplished by the Home Visita- 
tion Evangelism Crusades, under the direction of 
Home Mission Secretary Walter E. Woodbury. 
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Baptist Missions Preceded the Army by 50 Years in Okinawa 


In reporting last June’s invasion of Okinawa the newspapers were not aware 


that Japanese Baptists had brought the gospel to the island 50 years ago 


INCE the invasion of Okinawa 
last June newspaper head- 
lines have made all Americans 
familiar with Naha and Shuri. 
Have Baptists thought of the 


By Marun D. Farnum 


Baptist church at Naha? Or the 
Baptist Chapel at Shuri? Since 
1891 the island of Okinawa has 


been within the area of Baptist 
mission responsibility. Another 
Baptist Chapel is near the airstrip 
at Itoman. Two other chapels on 
Okinawa have been centers of 


show me the way. And here you have come in answer 
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Christian work carried on by Bap- 
tists. In 1890 Missionary Robert 
A. Thompson of Kobe first en- 
visioned the need of bringing the 
gospel to the people of Loo Choo, 
as Okinawa was then known. 
The first Baptist representative 
was Rev. Michinosuke Hara who 
went to Naha in 1891. With 
funds provided by the Japan Bap- 
tist Mission, he rented a house 
to serve as temporary headquar- 
ters for his ministry. There was 
such ready response to his mes- 
sage that the house soon proved 
too small. So the Mission erected 
a large church building. Soon 
four other chapels were estab- 
lished. No American missionary 
was ever stationed on Okinawa 
because the Japan Mission early 
adopted a policy advocated by 
Dr. Thompson that “evangelism 
of the area must be carried on by 
Japanese as the climate is too 
hard on Americans.” With peri- 
odic visits by missionaries and 
Japanese Baptist leaders the work 
advanced through the years until 
according to the last available 
statistics (1940) there were 331 
Baptist church members and 404 
Sunday school pupils served by 
one ordained and three unor- 
dained pastors and one woman 
evangelist. 


The 2nd Green Lake School 
For Town and Rural Pastors 


Ideas and practices that are 
novel because they have been 
forgotten, accounted for the origi- 
nal quality of the second school 
for town and country pastors at 
Green Lake, Wis. Symbolic of 
this was a grist mill operated by 
hand to grind wheat into cereal 
which was served steaming hot 
at breakfast. Cereal thus pro- 
duced retained its vitamins and 
minerals. It cost one-fourth as 
much as devitalized prepared ce- 
reals. The rural pastors learned 


these facts. But they learned, too, 
that there is a way of life for rural 
people which may be full of mean- 
ing and wholly Christian. 
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Honey Creek, Wis.; Dr. C. Arild 
Olson, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Henry S. Randolph, 
Secretary of Rural, Work of the 


ae ge P a ww 
urs in 


The hotel at the Green Lake Northern Baptist Con- 
vention Assembly property bas been named Roger 
Williams Inn. The past summer's conference sched- 
ule was highly successful and an account of the sea- 
son’s activities will be published in a later issue 


From 14 states came 21 pastors 
to the school which met on the 
grounds of the Northern Baptist 
Assembly under sponsorship of 
the Home Mission Society and 
the Board of Education. They 
studied the Bible, hymnology, co- 
operative work, church publicity, 
church financing—all with a spe- 
cial emphasis upon the rural as- 
pects of these subjects. They 
learned how to beautify the 
grounds of the country church by 
landscaping and planting shrub- 
bery about one of the Northern 
Baptist Assembly buildings. They 
learned methods of cooperatives 
by cooperative purchasing and 
preparation of their food and by 
mutual sharing in the responsibil- 
ities of the school. 

Secretary Mark Rich of the 
Town and Country Department 
of the Home Mission Society was 
Dean and Russell Barbour di- 
rected activities. Special lecturers 
included Dean Glenn B. Elwell, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School; Rev. C. R. McBride, 





Presbyterian Board of Missions; 
Prof. Caivin Schnucker, Presby- 
terian Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; 
and Dr. Luther Wesley Smith. 


Annual Conference 
in South India 


By Fiorence E. Rowianp 


iA / 1TH the smallest attend- 
ance in more than 50 years, 

the annual South India Baptist 
Mission Conference met in Nel- 
lore, India, December 28, 1944- 
January 1, 1945. The program 
theme, “I press on toward the 
goal,” was indicative of the spirit 
of all present, who included only 
two married couples, 10 men 
without their wives, one woman 
without her husband, and 17 
single women missionaries of the 
Woman’s Board. Facetiously the 
12 men when election of officers 
was scheduled, warned the 20 
women not to stuff the ballot box. 
Dr. F. P. Manley expounded 
the goal, in four challenging devo- 
tional messages: “Christ—The 
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Personal Goal”; “The Kingdom 
of God—The Social Goal”; “I 
press on—My Personal Responsi- 
bility”; and “Seek ye first his 
Kingdom and his righteousness— 
Our World Responsibility.” He 
made so convincingly clear the 
need of a clear-cut straight-to- 
Christ personal goal, and the 
necessary outreach to others, that 
such an attainment naturally de- 
mands. Salvation is the “free gift 
of God,” but never truly ours 
until we have earned it. 

The evangelistic note was 
sounded in the conference in 
emphatic earnestness. There were 
three conference periods on “ Press- 
ing toward the Goal” devoted to 
three topics: evangelism; educa- 
tion; and medical service. In the 
evangelistic period, Rev. H. K. 
Jerome, a touring evangelist, pre- 
sented “Pressing toward the goal 
in evangelism, as seen by the 
Indian church.” Rev. John Mar- 
tin presented it, “as seen by 
the evangelistic missionary.” In 
the educational period Head- 
master Ravi Varma, of Ongole 
Boys High School, presented, 
“Pressing toward the goal in 
education as seen by an Indian 
educationalist.”” Miss Olive Jones 
presented it, “As seen by the 
missionary educationalist.” In 
the Medical period, Dr. Ivy 
Stephen, of the Nellore hospital, 
presented, “Pressing toward the 
goal in Medical Service—as seen 
by an Indian medical worker,” 
and Dr. Carol Jameson presented 
it, “as seen by the missionary 
medical worker.” 

The jubilee banquet of The 
Baptist Missionary Review was 
held Friday evening. On the 
tables were two runners—one 
giving, by decades, the names of 
the Editors, and the other, the 
Business Managers, with their 
years of service. On each table 
suspended between decade poles, 














were wee Baptist Missionary Re- 
view booklets. In each was an 
item of interest or news, taken 
from editions of the past 50 years. 
Each of us received one, and read 
the item for all to hear. 

One evening was pleasantly 
spent amid Christmas decora- 
tions. Men from the Royal Air 
Force joined with us to sing spir- 
ituals under Mrs. A. T. Fishman’s 
interpretive leading. 

In appreciation of our host- 
esses, we repeated the apprecia- 
tion recorded in the records of the 
conference of 50 years ago, “The 
hospitality of the missionaries 
and their families was unstinted 
and contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the meetings. It was 
greatly appreciated.” Alas, the 
missionaries who showed us hos- 
pitality this year had no families! 
They are seven and all are single 
women! Nevertheless, it was good 
for us to be together, to gain 
strength from each other, and 
together to press toward the 
goal—Christ—who is also our 
Guide. 


Italian Baptist Convention 
in Detroit 


The annual convention of the 
Italian Baptist Association of 
America was held at the Italian 
Baptist Church of Our Savior, 
Detroit, Mich. Convention theme 
was: “The Church of Christ in 
our Chaotic World.” The pro- 
gram was excellent; the spirit 
of friendship and fellowship was 
grand; reports were encouraging; 
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and the addresses were construc- 
tive and uplifting. The number of 
baptisms reported was 257. Money 
raised for all purposes totalled 
$63,152. Many churches are striv- 
ing to become self supporting. 
Most of them have had Vacation 
School with good results. Sub- 
stantial help has been sent to the 
Baptist orphanage in Rome, Italy. 
The churches also made a great 


. contribution to the National Evan- 


gelical Committee for Italian Re- 
lief. Included among the speakers 
on the program were G. P. Beers, 
R. E. Nelson, R. C. Ostergren, 
T. T. Brumbaugh, executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit Council of 
Churches, Dr. W. G. Coltman of 
the Highland Park Baptist Church 
and Dr. H. H. Crane of the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, Detroit. 
Dr. Antonio Mangano of Brook- 
lyn, beloved and respected by all, 
was president, and Pastor Valen- 
tino Panizzoli of the host church 
was secretary. During the con- 
vention, his people celebrated his 
25th anniversary in the ministry. 

New officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bart D’Arcangelo of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
Rev. Frank Parisi of Springfield, 
Mass.; Secretary, Rev. Valentino 
Panizolli of Detroit; Treasurer, 
Rev. Frank Valdina of Hyde 
Park, Mass. Editors of our publi- 
cation, The New Aurora, Dr. An- 
gelo Di Domenica and Rev A. F. 
Vasquez of Philadelphia, Pa. 

’ & + 

The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, familiarly known by the 
initials UNRAA, has issued two 
pamphlets for free distribution, 
“A Program on UNRAA,” and 
“UNRRA: Aims and Progress.” 
Church leaders and all persons in- 
terested in the relief program may 
have copies on application to 
UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Atomic Slaughter of Women and Children 
And the End of the Second World War 


HE Second World War began September 

18, 1931, with Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia. It ends with Japan’s surrender after 
nearly 14 years of global barbarism and blood- 
shed that surpassed all previous savagery and 
slaughter. Perhaps Russia’s last hour entry is 
the final factor that ends the war. More likely 
history will record that the massacre of hun- 
dreds of thousands of women and children by 
the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima made 
Japan’s surrender inevitable. On that serene 
Sunday in August when Americans were at- 
tending church, reading the Sunday papers, 
listening to the radio, a densely populated 
Japanese city was being destroyed by American 
harnessed forces of the universe. Hundreds of 
thousands of civilians, women, children, in- 
fants at their mothers’ breasts, were burned to 
a crisp or mangled so horribly as to obliter- 
ate all distinctions between male and female 
corpses. Four days later the ghastly scene was 
repeated at Nagasaki. It is terrifying to reflect 
that during the final days of the war these great 
and glorious United States were thus plunged 
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into the bottomless pit of inhumanity. Even 
a frenzied mob at a prize fight retains a sense 
of fairness and condemns hitting below the 
belt. For countless years throughout Asia the 
fair name of America will now be remembered 
and despised. ““America has become the syno- 
nym for destruction,” wrote H. W. Baldwin, 
military columnist in The New York Times. 
“The new atomic weapon will sow the seeds 
of hate more widely than ever. We may yet 
reap the whirlwind.” Do you recall Missrons’ 
editorial last May, “Must We Behave Like 
Nazis and Japanese?”’ Can any American here- 
after condemn German or Japanese for what 
was done to Coventry, Warsaw, and Manila? 

Unpredictable are the moral and political 
consequences when the American people ex- 
perience their inevitable, sickening revulsion of 
feeling. For decades to come they must despise 
themselves for what their War Department 
deliberately sanctioned and ordered. Momen- 
tous are the words in the Pope’s official news- 
paper, ““The last twilight of the war is colored 
by mortal flames never before seen on the hori- 
zons of the universe from its heavenly dawn to 
this infernal era.”’ Those “‘ mortal flames”’ were of 
American origin! British conscience was deeply 
stirred. Amid their own war ruins and recalling 
the nazi air raids on their own cities, the British 
people nevertheless wrote in their newspapers, 
“* The Crime of Hiroshima!” and “‘ My God! Has 
the world gone crazy?” Outspoken was Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell in a sermon in New 
York’s Trinity Church on Wall Street: 


Victory gained by the atomic bomb will be at the 
price of world-wide revulsion against the United 
States. Now it has been shown that our methods of war 
are cosmically and cold-bloodedly barbarous beyond 
previous experience or possibility. At one shot we 
annihilated more than 100,000 civilians. In spite of 
universal horror we repeated the performance at 
Nagasaki. In all Asia, and elsewhere too, American 
religion and democracy now stand discredited. 


In this solemn hour of victory when Ameri- 
cans thank God that 14 years of barbarism and 
slaughter have come to an end, something more 
than gratitude is needed. In the sackcloth and 
ashes of repentance Americans must ponder 
Dr. Bell’s ominous implications, for this is how 


the United States won the Second World War. 
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Moral and Spiritual Dynamite 
For this Year’s Labor Day 


ABOR DAY became a national holiday in 
1894 when President Grover Cleveland 
signed the Labor Day Act. Oregon in 1877 was 
the first state to establish Labor Day and 
Wyoming in 1923 was the last. 

In recent years the Christian church has 
taken increasing interest in labor conditions. 
No pronouncement of the Federal Council of 
Churches is more widely read or quoted than 
its annual Labor Sunday Message. While the 
church rightfully is interésted in practices, 
hours, wages, and other technical labor-man- 
agement-capital conditions, its chief concern 
must always be with the basic moral principles 
that underlie all human relationships. “A 
church that tells a man how to run his business 
is outside its territory,” said Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, “but if a business forgets human 
values, then the church has something to say.” 
Wherever human values are casually forgotten, 
carelessly neglected, or purposely repudiated, 
whether in a coal mine or in a department 
store, in a sweatshop or in a restaurant, the 
church must be profoundly disturbed. Nor is 
such neglect of human values chargeable ex- 
clusively to capital or management. “The 
sweat shop employer’s sins have been fully 
matched by the viciousness of the racketeering 
labor leader,” said Roy L. Smith in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Labor Day Sunday likewise brings a mis- 
sionary challenge. Cheap mass labor exploita- 
tion in Africa and Asia has long been one of 
imperialism’s most grievous sins. No enduring, 
self-supporting Christian movement can be es- 
tablished on such economic injustice. 

Today a more insidious danger appears. It is 
insidious in that it will likely receive public 
approval. Both organized labor and the church 
should be mightily disturbed over the proposals 
to use millions of German “slave laborers” in 
rebuilding the devastated areas and cities of 
Europe. It was fully justifiable to have damned 
the nazis for their own wartime use of “slave 
labor” from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
and other occupied countries, but that does not 
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now justify Russia or France or any other coun- 
try in using German “slave labor” in retalia- 
tion. Decades of social and economic gains 
achieved in the organized labor movement 
would ultimately and inevitably be jeopardized 
by acquiescing in such “slave labor”’ policy, 
and the prestige and leadership of Christendom 
would be damaged as irreparably as a bombed 
German city if the church fails to denounce 
such repudiation of human values. 

There is plenty of moral and spiritual dyna- 
mite in the present national as well as inter- 
national situation for a Labor Day sermon. 


To Give Intelligently and Liberally 
Depends on Knowing the Facts 


A A recent Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice in Trinity Church, Boston, famous for 
the long pastorate of the great Phillips Brooks 
whose poem, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,”’ 
is one of Christendom’s favorite Christmas 
hymns, the present rector, Dr. T. P. Ferris, 
began a series of monthly sermon preludes 
about the postwar reconstruction fund of the 
Episcopal Church. Each month he will discuss 
briefly one need or project. On the church 
calendar appeared this notice, 

Bombs did not spare Christian churches, hospi- 
tals, and schools. All over the Orient as well as in 
Europe these Christian buildings lie in ruins. Many 
of them were built by Christians in the United 
States. As part of our Christian responsibility to the 
world, we are assuming the task of rebuilding and 
reconstructing these institutions. The Episcopal 
Church for this purpose is planning to raise a fund 
of a least $5,000,000. Before any appeal is made for 
money, however, the Church is making every effort 
to educate the people so that they will know exactly 
what the situation is and why the money is needed. 
This month we are thinking especially of the Philip- 
pine Islands and pamphlets describing the need are 
in the pews. It is our urgent request that all Epis- 
copalians assume the responsibility of knowing the 
facts so that when the time comes, they may give 
intelligently and liberally. 

This interesting and educationally sound 
Episcopal method could well be emulated in 
every Northern Baptist church. The Metho- 
dists, farsighted and wise, have already com- 
pleted their campaign for their own $25,000,000 
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reconstruction fund. It was generously over- 
subscribed. At their annual assembly in May 
the Presbyterians projected a similar fund of 
$27,000,000. The Episcopalians, whose mission 
field war damages are not as heavy as those of 
other denominations, have $5,000,000 as their 
goal. As reported in June Missions (pages 
324-327), under the leadership of Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson and Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, the 
Northern Baptist reconstruction postwar fund 
totals $14,000,000. An older generation of 


Baptists who built these damaged or destroyed 


institutions on Baptist foreign mission fields 
and who laid foundations of home mission 
ministry and projects now functioning in this 
country that require vast support, were ‘not 
lacking in devotion to Christ and His purpose 
for humanity nor in denominational loyalty. 
The same loyalty and devotion will now be re- 
quired in even more abundant measure. If 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
others can do it, surely Baptists will not lack 
vision, nor be unresponsive to a great need, nor 
be content with mediocre achievement. 


Editorial « Comment 


@® Tue First pay or SEPTEMBER brings an anni- 
versary of American Japanese relationships that 
probably not one person in a million will recall. Of 
those few who recall it, none will give it more than 
a fleeting thought. On September 1, 1923, occurred 
the devastating earthquake that obliterated almost 
90% of the city of Yokohama and destroyed more 
than 70% of the city of Tokyo. Nearly 100,000 
Japanese were killed. In response to the need and 
prompted by their characteristic sympathy, the 
American people quickly contributed $9,000,000 
for the relief of the Japanese. Today American 
bombing planes have obliterated Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama to an extent that not even a cataclysm of na- 
ture, known as an earthquake, succeeded in doing 
22 years ago. The number of Japanese roasted alive 
in the fires caused by American “jellied gasoline” 
incendiary bombs, so that the odor of burning flesh 
ascended to high heaven, is probably many times 
the number killed in 1923. And the $9,000,000 then 
contributed for relief is today’s equivalent of only 
one half hour’s cost of American participation in 
the war. Of the nearly 30 earthquakes recorded in 
the present century, all of them resulted in the loss 
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of more than 250,000 lives. In ordinary times that 
seems like a huge loss of life. Yet now more people 
are killed in one week of scientific mass destruc- 
tion known as war than in 40 years of earthquakes 
in which nature acted at her worst. More money is 
spent in half an hour for human slaughter and prop- 
erty destruction than is contributed in a year for 
relief of earthquake sufferers. In a single air-raid 
“mission,” more destruction is wrought than in 
30 earthquakes. It is “the greatest man-made devas- 
tation since creation,” said Upton Close in a recent 
broadcast. How times have changed! Indeed the 
contrast between 1923 and 1945 constitutes one of 
the most ghastly indictments of our civilization. 


————————ee 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 123 
New Frrenps or Beer 





HEN America enacted the military conscrip- 

tion law, established army camps, and per- 
mitted in them the sale of beer, an editorial in The 
Brewer’s Digest in May 1941, made this significant 
prediction: 

The opportunity now presented to the brewing industry 
is so obvious that it is superfluous to go into it in detail. 
. . » Here is a chance for brewers to cultivate a taste for 
beer in millions of men who will eventually constitute 
the largest beer-consuming section of our population. 

In four short years that prediction has been ful- 
filled! 

At a conference called by the Small Brewers 
Committee in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York, it was announced that the cooperation of 
small breweries throughout the United States is now 
to be enlisted to supplement the output of the big 
breweries because of “‘a marked increase in the 
demand by the armed forces for beer. The demands 
are fantastic, which probably can be attributed to a 
general over-all increase in the trend toward beer.” 
Note particularly the following devastating sentence 
from the proceedings of this conference, as reported 
in The New York Times: 

Hundreds of thousands of new friends, and young 
friends at that, are being acquired by the brewing in- 
dustry. 

Not in the wildest dreams of their bewildered 
imagination when they were lured and confused by 
specious arguments for the return of liquor did the 
American people expect anything like this would re- 
sult from their vote to repeal the 18th amendment. 
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@ IN CONFERRING THE HONORARY DEGREE of Doc- 
tor of Laws (LL.D.) on Benjamin E. Mays at Deni- 
son University’s recent commencement exercises, 
President Kenneth I. Brown said in his citation, 
“Denison University is happy to express to you 
publicly in this way its admiration for the notable 
achievements and worthy public recognition which 
are yours. You stand as a great leader of a great 
people. While we are doing this because of our re- 
spect for your own personal merit, we hope that 
through you we can say to your people by this act 
that we are aware that our nation cannot rise above 
the level of its minority, and that democracy can 
become a reality in this nation only as it becomes an 
actuality for all of the people.” Dr. Mays is Presi- 
dent of Morehouse College in Atlanta, Ga. He has 
contributed several top quality articles in Missions. 
At last November’s biennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches in Pittsburgh, Pa., (See Mis- 
sions, February, 1945, pages 41-44) he was elected 
Vice-President, the first Negro ever to have been 
chosen for that office. 

@ ALL HONOR TO THE PRESBYTERIANS OF Scor- 
LAND who seem to have been the first to deplore the 
ban against fraternization between British and 
American soldiers and German civilians. At the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland a 
vigorous resolution was introduced calling on the 
British Government in the interests of “inter- 
national understanding, friendship, and good will” 
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to reconsider “at the earliest possible moment” the 
non-fraternization policy. It is strange that in 
Russian occupied Germany friendliness seems to be 
deliberately encouraged. Perhaps Field Marshal 
Montgomery felt uneasy about his original order 
and therefore issued a supplement in which he told 
the German people over the radio, “You have 
wondered why our soldiers have not been more 
friendly with you and why they ignore you when 
you say good morning and why they do not play 
with your children. You do not like this attitude. 
Our soldiers do not like it either.’ And he tried to 
explain that all trace of naziism must be destroyed 
before fraternization will be permitted. Episcopal 
Bishop H. K. Sherrill of Massachusetts apparently 
disagrees with the Field Marshal. On his arrival in 
Paris, in an interview with a New York Times corre- 
spondent, the Bishop advocated fraternization, 
claiming that, “You cannot educate the German 
people unless you have dealings with them. I would 
like to see American soldiers doing missionary work 
with German children. If we cannot get along with 
the children, what chance have we with the adults?” 
Undoubtedly British and American military com- 
manders have what seem to them adequate reasons 
for non-fraternization. No civilian is competent to 
judge. All a civilian can comment is that any good 
will produced by non-fraternization will amount to 
less than zero. Fortunately late in July the ban 
against fraternization was somewhat relaxed. 


Reviews of Current Books and 


Announcements by Publishers 


Changing Emphases in 
American Preaching, by Er- 
nest Trice THompson, presents 
in book form the Stone Lectures 
for 1943 at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Here are stimulating, 
informing biographical sketches 
of five noted American preachers 
of another generation, Horace 
Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dwight L. Moody, Washington 
Gladden, and Walter Rauschen- 


busch, with a comprehensive sur- 


vey of the times in which each. 


lived and an appraisal of their 
preaching style and their homi- 
letic and theological emphases. 
Much information hitherto un- 
known both to the ordinary reader 
and the preacher is here given for 
the first time. Few people today 
would normally associate with 
Henry Ward Beecher, for exam- 
ple, an evangelistic emphasis that 
led him to say,“ When I am gone, 
do not let it be forgotten that my 
one aim was the winning of the 
souls of men.” The story of 


Dwight L. Moody is exceedingly 
well told. Baptists will take pride 
in the author’s appraisal of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, one of their own 
great prophets. The long chapter 
on Horace Bushnell is helpful in 
understanding how the present 
controversy between liberalism 
and fundamentalism had its gene- 
sis in America. For preachers this 
is an exceedingly illuminating 
book. For lay readers it is inspir- 
ing reading. (Westminster Press; 
234 pages; $2.00.) 
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How to think of Christ, by 
Wuu1am Apams Brown, late 
professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, is one of 
two books which were practically 
ready for publication when Dr. 
Brown passed away. Professor 
Walter Marshall Horton and 
President Henry Pitt VanDusen, 
former associates and close friends, 
prepared this manuscript for the 
press. It is “a book for people 
who feel that there is more to be 
found in the Lord Jesus Christ 
than they are able to under- 
stand.” It is a protest against the 
one-sided interpretation of Jesus 
given us by the theologians. 
Children, philosophers, _histori- 
ans, lawyers, the clergy, the 
church, soldiers, artists, saints, 
and others, have all down through 
the ages had their distinctive 
ways of thinking of Christ. One 
thinks of Christ adequately only 
if he has some acquaintance with 


‘these various ways of thinking of 


Him. Christ is best thought of as 
the living Christ, the Christ of 
faith. The human Jesus whom 
historians can partially recon- 
struct for us is important, but 
somewhat irrelevant. Christ is a 
living Spirit and it is the living 
Christ who has influenced the 
ages. This book will be eagerly 
read and greatly appreciated by 
many people who knew and loved 
Dr. Brown. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; 305 pages; $3.00.) 
(ORR ORES) 

The Tyrants’ War and the 
Peoples’ Peace, by FrerpINaNp 
A. Hermens, a German refugee 
who fled from nazi Germany in 
1934 and is now an American citi- 
zen, is an authoritative study of 
Hitler’s Germany. Convincingly 
it argues that the majority of the 
German people are not nazis, are 
not in favor of Hitler’s rule, or of 
German aggression, but are them- 
selves the first victim of Hitler’s 





tyranny. Given these people a real 
chance to build a democratic Ger- 
many after the military defeat of 
nazism and the punishment of its 
criminal leaders, Germany would 
soon take her rightful place in the 
European family of nations. So 
the author denounces the numer- 
ous proposals for a vindictive 
peace, such as the partition of 
Germany, its prolonged military 
occupation and allied policing, the 
so-called “‘Vansittartism”’ advo- 
cated by Lord Vansittart of Eng- 
land for the complete industrial 
extinction of Germany, a proposal 
more recently advocated by Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau, as 
both unjust and futile in building 
an era of constructive, enduring 
peace. “The only peace that can 
really last is a peace of reconcilia- 
tion and no nation can be recon- 
ciled by indefinitely policing it.” 
In support of his thesis he quotes 
the Christmas Eve broadcast of 
Pope Pius XII which seems to 
have been forgotten by those who 
propose to make the new peace, 
“The destruction wrought by the 
present war is on so vast a scale 
that it is imperative that there be 
not added to it the further ruin of 
a frustrated and deluded peace.” 








How You and Your Church 
Can Help the €x-Serviceman 


Roy A. Burkhart 
THE CHURCH 


and the 


RETURNING 
SOLDIER 


“As intelligent and thorough a discussion of 
the subject as you'll find in print anywhere.” 
— Christian Herald. 

“Needs to be read and pondered and inwardly 
digested by every congregation of Christians 
in the land to whom the boys will come home 
again.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


$2.00 © At your bookstore 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The book’s title is most sugges- 
tive. The war has been made by 
tyrants but the peace must be 
made by the peoples, which means 
all the peoples on both sides of the 
battle lines. “The enemy is tyr- 
anny and the solution is: democ- 
racy” is the author’s conclusion. 
This book is a much needed refu- 
tation of some of the fantastic, 
impossible, vindictive proposals 
now current as to what to do with 
Germany after the war. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; 250 pages; 
$2.75.) 
®©e 0 

Asia’s Lands and Peoples, 
by Grorce B. Cressey, Chair- 
man of the Department of Geol- 
ogy and Geography of Syracuse 
University, recently in special 
service with the Department of 
State in Washington, and prior 
to that a Baptist missionary in 
China, is a remarkable, absorb- 
ingly interesting and superbly il- 
lustrated geography of one-third 
of the earth and of two-thirds of 
its inhabitants. The entire Asiatic 
continent is included, China, Ja- 
pan, Southeast Asia, Southwest 
Asia, India, and of course the vast 
expanse of the Soviet Union. 
Much of the material in this im- 
pressive and huge volumé was 
gathered by the author on numer- 
ous travels and exploration expe- 
ditions. Many of the unusual 
photographs were taken by his 
own camera. For the student of 
advanced geography this is an 
indispensable book. For the lay 
reader who likes to travel without 
leaving the comfortable armchair 
in front of his fireplace and who 
has become internationally minded 
about these fascinating lands in 
Asia, the peoples, resources, prod- 
ucts, military potentialities, emerg- 
ing significance in global politics, 
this book can be highly recom- 
mended. (McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
608 pages; $5.50.) 
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Meet Amos And Hosea, by 
Rottanp Emerson WOLrFs, is a 
brilliant study of these two proph- 
ets and is very valuable for the 
reproduction of the times and the 
scenes in which the messages were 
probably delivered. The study is 
from the ultra-critical point of 
view that considers not more than 
half of the Biblical material to 
have been the work of the proph- 
ets. Even the sections considered 
to be genuine are revised, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the author as 
to what they should be. (Harper 
and Brothers; 180 pages; $2.00.) 


It Can Be Done This Time, 
by Freperick Patmer, offers the 
interesting and intriguing thesis 
that a prolonged era of peace after 
the end of the present war can be 
assured only through air power as 
a police force, and the division of 
the world into three spheres of 


When you choose a 
Bible at your book- 
store, be certain it 
is the King James 
version . .. best loved 
in churches and 
homes... today, and 
through the years. 


National sip.es 


global interest dominated by 
England, Russia, and the United 
States, whose interests can be so 
articulated and controlled as to 
avoid conflict among them. Using 
as an analogy the long period of 
peace under the control of Greece, 
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then the Pax Romana under the 
dominance of Rome, and through- 
out the 19th century the Pax 
Britannica based on global sea 
power, the author concludes that 
the next era of peace can be as- 
sured only along the lines he has 
suggested. With the complete and 
permanent disarmament of Ger- 
many and Japan, the total im- 
poverishment of Italy, and with 
the vast; quick, omnipresent air 
power under the control of the 
three victor nations, this time 
peace can be assured. He frankly 
admits that his scheme is balance 
of power politics on a global in- 
stead of on its previous European 
continental scale, but he believes 
that with America’s “traditional 
ethical foreign policy” and Brit- 
ain’s “long sight and tolerances” 
and these added to “the spacious 
outlook of Russia,” greater wis- 
dom should be achieved in ruling 
(Continued on page 398) 





The Inside Story of the Chinese Struggle 


CHINA FIGHTS 


By PAN CHAO-YING 


ON 


SYMBOLS 
OF THE 


HOLY SPIRIT 


By C. GORDON BROWNVILLE 


Dr. Brownville discovers for us the reality 
of eternal truth in the elements which 
God has given us for our physical growth 
$1.50 


Every American is interested in this authentic 
story of the events which were a prophecy of 
Pearl Harbor and which have made China a 
major battle ground for democracy. Written by 
the author of “American Diplomacy Concerning 
Manchuria” it has an appeal which the Chinese 
Ambassador at Washington pronounces “of timely 
importance.” Wustrated $2.50 


THE REVOLT | WAS IN HELL WITH 
AGAINST GOD NIEMOELLER 


The Conflict Between Paganism and Christionity By DR. LEO STEIN 


By Rufus Washington Weaver, 
D.D., LL.D. 





had 
(STEPHEN C ¥ Pan) 


and welfare. 














“Incredible,” said many when Dr. 
Stein’s revelations first appeared. Now 


Christian Contury say “A survey of the history of the world will know the truth! A must 


thought and culture from the beginning of the Chris- book for all Christians today. Third 
tian era.” $2.50 | Large Edition. $2.50 


At All Bookstores FLEMING H. REVELL €0. 158 sth Ave., New York 10 
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Missionary Martyrs In the 
Philippine Islands 


‘They bowed their necks the stroke to feel; 
Who follows in their train?’’ 


S ANNOUNCED on page 298 in June Missions 

eleven Baptist missionaries and a 9-year-old 

son were cruelly executed by Japanese military 

forces in the Philippine Islands on December 19 or 
20, 1943. 

How often and without usually much thought of 
the meaning of the lines, American church congre- 
gations have sung the familiar hymn whose third 
stanza closes with the quotation above. The first 
line as the hymn stanza intimates, refers to the 
original twelve apostles. To its concluding question 
the eleven missionaries and the boy proudly an- 
swered, “We do!” 

According to the story, this group, all of them 
originally stationed on the Island of Panay, fled to 
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the hills when the Japanese invaded the Phil- 
ippines. Here they established a hideaway which 
they named Hopedale Settlement. For many months 
the Japanese trekked the hills and valleys in search 
of them, for it became known that the missionaries 
(one of them was a physician and another a nurse) 
were ministering medically and spiritually to Fil- 
ipino guerilla fighters. Finally their secret hideaway 
was revealed by a Filipino who had been fiendishly 
tortured into doing so. All were captured. After 
one hour granted them for prayer and preparation 
for death, all were summarily executed. Rev. James 
H. Covell, who had previously served as a mission- 
ary in Japan, surprised the Japanese officer who cap- 
tured them, by speaking Japanese. To his final plea 
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for sparing the lives of the group, according to a 
Filipino report of the tragedy, the Japanese officer 
replied that he was under orders from a higher com- 
mand and had no alternative. 

This terrible tragedy was known officially early 
in 1944, but the War Department for military se- 
curity reasons withheld the news. Local newspapers 
in the home towns of the executed missionaries, 
not sensing the need of military secrecy, made brief 
references during the summer of 1944. It was not 
until last May that the War Department finally 
released the details. te 

Thus ended the careers of eleven devoted, efficient, 
consecrated Baptist missionaries. They are as truly 
casualties of the war as the men in military or naval 
uniform who died in Africa and Europe, in Asia, and 
on the islands of the South Pacific. To them applies 
with solemn appropriateness the familiar praise of 
Him who himself knew whereof He spoke, “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.””’ These martyred mission- 
aries were friends of both the Filipinos whom they 
served and of the Japanese who killed them. 


The Northern Baptist Crusade 
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Names of the men, women, and the boy, who con- 
stitute the latest additions to the long catalogue of 
missionary martyrs, are as follows: 


Freperick W. Meyer, M.D. 
Mrs Freperick W. Meyer 
Rev. James H. Cove.i 
Mrs. James H. Covet. 
Rev. Francis H. Rose 
Mrs. Francis H. Rose 
Jennie C. Apams, R.N. 
Rev. Erte F. Rounps 
Mrs. Erte F. Rounps 
Master Erte D. Rounps 
Dorotuy A. DowELL 
SicNE A. Erickson 


In their honor the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society is publishing a memorial booklet 
Through Shining Archway. Copies will be available 
on receipt of request and 25 cts. addressed to Home 
Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Mention Missions when writing for a copy. 
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objectives, committees and time 
schedules, they both fit into the 
same larger pattern. In order to 
achieve what Christ would have 


A call to every church and every church member 
for loyalty, service, and sacrifice in a world- 
wide two-year spiritual and financial problem 


URING 1945-47 Northern 
Baptists will engage in a 
great world-wide program—The 
Northern Baptist Crusade for Christ. 
It should enlist the allegiance and 
support of every church and every 
active member. There will be a 
specific call to service and sacri- 
fice. The Crusade is so essential, 
and the needs so compelling, that 
no individual—whether layman, 
pastor, church official, state or na- 
tional executive—will be able to 
maintain a clear conscience if he 
does not give it his first concern 
and his complete loyalty. This 
Crusade is not just a denomina- 


By STaney I. STuBER 


tional project; nor just another 
national plan. If is of, and for, 


Christ! 
A CRUSADE witH Two Parts 


This Crusade is to have two 
parts. One is to be spiritual and 
educational. The other is to be a 
campaign to raise a postwar fund 
for reconstruction, rehabilitation 
and advance. The first, The Chris- 
tian Life Crusade. The second, 
The World Mission Crusade. 
These two will supplement each 
other. While they have separate 


us accomplish in this kind of a 
suffering world, meeting the needs 
which He would have us meet 
both spiritually and materially, 
these two must be blended into 
one glorious achievement. 

Since all of us will be occupied 
with both of these great programs 
during the next two years, an ex- 
planation of the nature of the 
Christian Life Crusade and the 
World Mission Crusade will re- 
veal how they unite to form the 
Northern Baptist Crusade for Christ. 


Tue CuHristTiAN LIFE 
CRUSADE 


The Christian Life Crusade is a 
coordinated Convention-wide pro- 
gram which will combine in the 
local church a spiritual emphasis 
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with practical achievement goals. 
It will begin January 1946, but 
certain aspects will continue for 
many months. Churches during 
January and February will hold 
Christian Life Institutes around 
the following themes: 


1. Our Church and Its Returning 
Service Men and Women. 

2. Our Church and Its Program of 
Evangelism. 

3. Our Church and Its Program of 
Christian Teaching. 

4. Our Church and Its Program for 
Christian Social Righteousness. 

5. Our Church and Its Growth in 
Stewardship. 

6. Our Church and Its Missionary 
Outreach. 


Each church will have its own 
Christian Life Crusade Commit- 
tee and will prepare, long in ad- 
vance, the program and arrange- 
ments for the series of meetings. 
After the Institutes have been 
completed the church will meet 
again to determine achievement 
goals. A year later another meet- 
ing will be arranged to check on 
results. It is possible that many 
churches will want to continue 
with new and higher goals. 


THE Worxtp MIssIon 
CRUSADE 


While the Christian Life Cru- 
sade is primarily educational and 
spiritual, its chief objective is 
greater and more intensive Chris- 
tian action. For this reason the 
World Mission Crusade, which is 
a campaign to raise $14,000,000 
for postwar reconstruction, reha- 
bilitation and advance, provides 
an avenue through which we, as 
Northern Baptists, can express 
realistically our Christian convic- 
tion and stewardship. For the 
World Mission Crusade will sup- 
ply the means whereby we may 
fully realize our Crusade for Christ. 
Here again it is Christ that really 
matters. Our Master has called us 


to crusade not only with our lives, 
but also with our money. 

As Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, chair- 
man of the Committee of a Thou- 


sand, says: “The goal of $14,-_ 


000,000 ought to be far surpassed 
by a united army, under the 
leadership of Christ, going out to 
do battle for the Kingdom of God, 
without a sword, but with a mar- 
velous spirit, motivating and 
directing every one of us.” 

This phase of the Northern 
Baptist Crusade for Christ will 
begin October 1, 1945 and end 
April 30, 1947. Three income tax 
periods will thus be included. The 
appeal will be primarily on an in- 
dividual basis, although the “Sun- 
day of Sacrifice” will be used this 
year, and in 1946, to help under- 
write the $4,000,000 recurring 
items in the World Mission Cru- 
sade. The needs formerly repre- 
sented in the World Emergency 
Forward Fund will now be in- 
cluded in the postwar fund. 


Onty OnE CHURCH QuoTA 
For the next two years churches 


will have only one Unified Budget 
quota. For 1945-46 the national 
goal is $3,600,000 for the regular 
on-going budget of the denomina- 
tion. No emergency needs are 
included. It is through the Uni- 
fied Budget that Northern Bap- 
tists serve Christ at home and 
abroad year after year. Through 
increased emphasis upon the Ev- 
ery Member Enlistment it is 
expected that the Unified Budget 
will be lifted, within the next few 
years, to the six million dollar 
level and held there. 

In order to get the total finan- 
cial picture for the denomination 
for the period of 1945-47, let us 
look at it this way: 

1945-46 1946-47 
Uniriep Bupertr $3,600,000 $4,400,000 


Wor.up Mission 


CrusaDE..... 14,000,000 * 


* Over two-year period. 
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The budget of the World Mis- 
sion Crusade is composed of : $10,- 
000,000 for non-recurring needs, 
such as rebuilding mission sta- 
tions in Burma, China, India and 
the Philippines, and church ex- 
tension projects in strategic areas 
on the home field; and $4,000,000 
for recurring needs, such as emer- 
gency relief, replacement and re- 
habilitation of mission personnel, 
new supplies and medical supplies, 
and other items formerly met 
through the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. 


EVERYBODY PARTICIPATING 


The Northern Baptist Crusade 
for Christ is so encompassing that 
every member of a Northern Bap- 
tist church can, and should, be- 
come an active participant. Every 
Baptist should be vitally con- 
cerned in this Crusade. The future 
advancement of our whole denomi- 
national program depends upon 
its successful completion. More 
than that, thousands of lives will 
be restored to health and service, 
thousands of souls will be saved 
to Christ, hundreds of young peo- 
ple will be started on the way toa 
Christian education—IF we reach 
our goals; otherwise these, and 
many more needs will remain un- 
realized. When such matters of 
Christian necessity constitute pri- 
orities, failure is simply out of the 
picture. We must succeed. Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith, director of 
the World Mission Crusade, states 
the challenge this way: “There 
are staggering needs which must 
be met if Northern Baptists are to 
be worthy of Christ’s call in this 
tremendous hour in human his- 
tory. The word of God is-clear 
and the grace of God is sufficient. 
To us is the assurance: ‘ According 
to your faith be it unto you.’” 


Tentative Field Schedule 


September and October: Presenta- 
tion of Crusade for Christ in all 
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Associational meetings, Retreats 
and Conventions with emphasis 
upon correlation of Christian Life 
Crusade and the World Mission 
Crusade. 

October, November and Decem- 
ber: A considerable number of 
small conferences in the interest 
of the World Mission Crusade. 

September 21—October 3: 14 Chris- 
tian Life Crusade Training Con- 
ferences, Michigan and Maine. 

October 8—November 1: 16 Chris- 
tian Life Crusade Training Con- 


ferences, Western Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire and Colorado. 

October 29-November 12: 23 
Christian Life Crusade Training 
Conferenecs in Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming and Minnesota. 

November 4-30: 146 Christian 
Life Crusade Training Confer- 
ences in 30 states. 

November 28—December 10: Nine 
Conferences in Massachusetts. 

December 2: Sunday of Sacrifice 
—an offering for the World Mis- 
sion Crusade (recurring items). 
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Subsequent schedules will ap- 
pear in later issues. 

Note.—World Communion 
Sunday, October 7, 1945, may be 
used as a Sunday in which the 
churches will emphasize the Cru- 
sade for Christ through the Chris- 
tian Life Crusade and the World 
Mission Crusade. 

National Laymen’s Sunday, Oc- 
tober 21, may be used as a time in 
which to enlist laymen of the de- 
nomination in the interest of the 


Crusade for Christ. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


During the next three years 
the Foreign Mission Boards plan 
to appoint 18 new missionaries for 
service in the Philippine Islands 
to replace those who lost their 
lives there (see page 383), and to 
return six of those who were im- 
prisoned by the Japanese in Santo 
Tomas prison camp. First of the 
new appointees are Rev. and Mrs. 
Harold H. Kuhlman of Garden 
Grove, Cal. Mr. Kuhlman is a re- 
cent graduate of Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School. He will pro- 
ceed to the Philippine Islands as 
soon as travel conditions permit. 
The $14,000,000 postwar fund 
announced at Chicago (See Mis- 
sions, June, 1945, pages 324-327) 
will include provision for an 
extensive program of restora- 
tion, rehabilitation, and advance 
throughout the Philippine Islands 
mission. 


+ + + 


The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal 
for “ distinguished public service” 
in India has been conferred on 
Mrs. John A. Howard of Kharg- 
pur, Bengal-Orissa. In his citation 
the Governor of Bengal praised 
Mrs. Howard’s volunteer air-raid 
protection service and her training 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











of many women in the Khargpur 
area. He included her assistance 
in the management of the Kharg- 
pur Poor House which was “no- 
tably meritorious,” and her work 
for “the welfare of sick and dis- 
abled persons and for the children 
of a district which in recent years 


Lincoln B. Wadsworth, new Home 
Mission Board Secretary of the 
Department of Cities, who succeeds 
Secretary John B. Thomas. See 
MISSIONS, June, 1945, page 336 


has been affected by the calami- 
ties of cyclone and famine. Thus 
in addition to your work in the 
missionary field you have under- 
taken many important public du- 
ties.” Mrs. Howard is the 37th 
American Baptist missionary in 
India to have been awarded this 
high honor. 
+ + ¢ 

Pastor Sherman Chaddle- 
sone, of the Kiowa Indian Bap- 
tist Church in Saddle Mountain, 
Oklahoma, and Secretary R. 
Dean Goodwin recently visited 
the Baptist Churches in 12 Ohio 
cities, Ironton, Portsmouth, Chil- 
licothe, Greenfield, Hillsboro, 
Washington, Franklin, Sidney, 
Piqua, Defiance, Ada and Lima, 
to speak about the work among 
Indian Americans. Mr. Chaddle- 
sone is a Kiowa Indian. He is 
pastor of the church that was es- 
tablished by Miss Isabel Craw- 
ford over 40 years ago. He be- 
came her interpreter, giving up a 
lucrative career in professional 
baseball to do so. Later he be- 
came assistant pastor of the 
church, and for the past three 
years, he has been the Pastor. He 
is the last living Kiowa inter- 
preter. 
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TIDINGS | 


The New F orgotten Generation 


The familiar proverb about an ounce of prevention 
being better than a pound of cure applies also to 
the new American problem of juvenile delinquency 


oT so long ago we talked of 
the “forgotten generation,” 

and the young college folk for 
whom no jobs were available. So 
they were unable to make a con- 
tribution to the world at work. 
Statistics are proving that we now 
have another “forgotten genera- 
tion” in our midst. Its members 
do not show up clearly as the old 


ABOVE: 

Mr. Larry Savasta and the Lou 

Gebrig Club which he organized 

for boys in the Federal Hill district 
of Providence, R. I. 


depression loafers did on the street 
corners. This new “forgotten gen- 
eration” is unhappily hidden in 
the fast-moving stream of life. 
The nation is for the most part too 
busy to know it is there until some 
tragedy gets publicity. 

‘ While the finest of our young 
men are inducted into the armed 
services, the youngsters of teen 


By HELEN C. Scumitz 


age are left pretty much to their 
own devices. They are no longer 
babies, so are thought to be “old 
enough to look after themselves,” 
with time on their hands, money 
in their pockets, and war stimulus 
and restlessness exciting their 
nerves. They have been getting 


into really serious trouble. While 
we tremble at reports of casual- 
ties on the war front, we should 
tremble with even greater con- 
cern over the casualties on the 
home front. Once delinquency was 
to be found in the so-called blighted 
areas of our great cities and indus- 
trial areas, but now the Juvenile 
Delinquent lives just around the 
corner in almost any urban neigh- 
borhood. Postwar problems will 
be terrifically complicated if we 
allow a generation to grow up 
unprincipled and corrupt. 
Baptists are aware of the pres- 
ent trend. The Northern Baptist 
Convention already has a Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Protection 
which takes the place of the old 
Committee on the Child. This 
year approximately 100 Baptist 
churches are joined in an experi- 
ment to find out how the local 
church, wherever it is, may better 
serve its community needs in a 
well-rounded program for youth. 


BELOW: 

Entrance to the Christian Center in 

the Italian Baptist Church in Prov- 

idence which makes its facilities 
available to the Club 
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One of our churches is already 
at work. Mr. Larry Savasta of 
the Federal Hill Italian Baptist 
Church of Providence, R. I., saw 
the need of boys in the area around 
his church, and the Lou Gehrig 
Boys’ Club resulted. Weeks went 
by and nothing spectacular hap- 
pened. Larry and the boys met 
and played together. Then Mr. 
Edgar M. Docherty, a business 
man in the city, became aware of 
what was going on. He had been 
concerned about the reports con- 
stantly coming out about the 
youth of his city. In Larry 
Savasta’s work he saw one answer 
to the problem. He called a meet- 
ing of civic-minded men with an 
invitation to discuss the question, 
““What may be done to keep the 
boys of Providence from juvenile 
delinquency,” in addition to what 
is already being done by Boy 
Scouts, Catholic Youth organiza- 
tion, Boys’ Clubs and Y.M.C.A. 
This invitation brought together 
a judge of the Juvenile Court, an 
Associate Judge, a Vice-President 
of a local bank, a past President of 
the Jewish Community Center, a 
Secretary of Research Bureau, 
two parole officers of the state and 
three business men. When the 
meeting opened, Mr. Docherty, as 
chairman, introduced Mr. Larry 
Savasta of the Federal Hill Bap- 
tist Church, saying, “I have been 
at the Center on Knight Street 
and have seen the boys that Mr. 
Savasta is working with. If I had 
not seen this group in action, we 
probably would not be having 
this meeting today.” 

It is this same type of sharing 
of experiences that Baptist churches 
across the country will have when 
their individual experiences are 
pooled. It is hoped that when the 
experiment is finished we will 
know for certain what the local 
church can do for its community 
and how it can proceed. 


They Are Uprooted 
But Not Transplanted 


By Auma BroapHEAD 


RTLAND, MAINE, since 
it became a shipbuilding cen- 
ter, has had a great increase in 
population. A staff of seven work- 
ers from five denominations now 
serve in the Defense Housing 
Areas. Sagamore Village with 200 
housing units of three to six rooms 
each, is entirely a Baptist respon- 
sibility. Stanwood Park with 154 
units, and Broadview Park with 
$00 units are joint Baptist and 
Episcopalian projects. 
As Baptist worker here, I have 
a morning Sunday school at 
Broadview and a game and story 
hour for children on Tuesday 
afternoons. Since January I have 
conducted a Bible Study Club for 
women in this unit. Seven miles 
from Broadview is Sagamore Vil- 
lage where I have an afternoon 
Sunday school, a young people’s 
group on Sunday evening, a Wom- 
en’s Bible Study Club on Wednes- 
day afternoons, and a game and 
story hour for children on Thurs- 
days. Wednesday evenings the 
Junior High Club meets for games 
and lunch. All meetings are held 
in the Community Hall, which is 
in the Administration Building of 
the Area. Community card-parties, 
dances, Boy Scout meetings, coun- 
cil meetings, and Sunday services 
are all held in the same place. The 
Sagamore management have pro- 
vided an attractive screen and 
pulpit, but it is difficult to give 
the place a worshipful setting for 
children and young people. 
There is no place—not even a 
store—where young folk can 
gather for a dish of ice cream or a 
soft drink. They ought to have 
the Hall every hight, but that is 
impossible. Hence they roam 
around, getting into mischief. 
Many boys are in a grade at 
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school which contains children 
two and three years younger. 
Moving from place to place has 
prevented their promotion, al- 
though some of them were honor 
students in home-town schools. 
Some feel their presence is re- 
sented in the city junior high 
and high schools, and _ these 
young people have developed a 
resentful “chip-on-shoulder” at- 
titude. Several boys have quit 
school on their 16th birthday. 
There is considerable truancy, and 
parents are usually lenient with 
these older boys, thinking they 
soon will be in the armed service 
with all of its disciplines. The men 
and women work on three differ- 
ent shifts, which means three 
different meal times. It is difficult 
to find an hour convenient to all. 

Many grandmothers have as- 
sumed the burden of caring for 
small children and doing the 
housework: while “Daddy” is in 
the service and “Mom” working 
in a defense plant. How they ap- 
preciate an unhurried call from 
the missionary! 

When I have both afternoon 
and evening engagements, I take 
my lunch and make coffee or heat 
soup in the kitchen at the Admin- 
istration Building. To my surprise 
this hour has brought many fruit- 
ful contacts. Young people drift- 
ing in for a chat are now organ- 
ized in a young people’s Sunday 
evening group. Mothers come to 
talk about their boys and girls 
and seek counsel. A homesick boy, 
working in a mill, stops to tell me 
how he wishes his family were back 
on the farm. Most of the people 
feel a lack of permanence..They 
do not know how long they will 
live here; therefore they feel no 
necessity for putting down roots. 
They are uprooted from where 
they were but have not been trans- 
planted where they are. The result 
is indifference and carelessness. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


The World Day of Prayer 


Came to Belgian Congo 


How the World Day of Prayer was observed in Moanza and 
the strange climax of half a dozen Congo chiefs who had 
expected bribes but went away satisfied with cookies, a 
cool drink, and the voice of Lily Pons on the victrola 


HAT a day of blessing it 
was to each of us! Our 
women, our pastors, our teachers 
—just everyone seemed to re- 
spond and find spiritual uplift 
that day. In place of the 400 our 
weak faith thought possible, 1,500 
women and children attended the 
seven meetings in our various 
church centers in spite of many 
adverse things that happened. 
There were three places for our 
women to go on three successive 
days: (1) Thursday to market at 
Kimwela and not at Moanza as 
usual; (2) Friday, the Day of 
Prayer for women only (some- 
thing quite new); (3) Saturday, 
special Baby Clinic, the state 
doctor to be here. Since these poor 
folk usually have no place to go, 
they just couldn’t keep straight 
three days of activities at various 
places! Nevertheless, on Friday 
morning the women and children 
came streaming in and by ten 
o’clock the church was filled. 
Later, we received letters from 
our church centers filled with en- 
thusiastic reports of their meet- 
ings. Pastors had acted as chair- 
men. Various women had prayed, 
told Bible stories, and read Bible 
passages. At one center the 
women were so stirred by the 
story of Hannah that before they 
could close the meeting five 
women stood up to say, “ Yes, we 
must bring our children to wor- 
ship and teach them to love God.” 


By Eva M. SHEPARD 


Six of our station women volun- 
teered to go to our two nearest 
centers, Mukisu and Kizalala. It 
was a seven-hour walk each way. 
The Lord made them a blessing 
and gave them great joy in His 
service. : 
As we planned for the meeting 
we wondered whether it really 
was best to take time for it from 


One of six Congo chiefs who wanted 
a reward for having brought the 
women of their villages to the 
World Day of Prayer observance 
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our already crowded days. By 
sharing the various tasks with our 
leaders it didn’t make too great a 
burden for anyone. Alice Jorgen- 
son and her medical assistants 
translated the story of “Not 
wanted” from Margaret Apple- 
garth’s, Primary Mission Stories. 
Everyone just loved the story. 
It was different and yet very 
similar to their lives and their 
fetish worship. The teachers and 
I adapted the rest of the program 
and sent it to the pastors with an 
explanatory letter. I am sure it 
was not our prayers alone that 
brought blessing on this eventful 
day, but ours joined with those of 
women around the world. 

As Alice Jorgenson and I were 
leaving the church, a group of six 
village chiefs came to us. Each 
wanted a gift as reward for having 
obeyed the big chief by bringing 
in so many women from their vil- 
lages. What to do? We just do not 
bribe people to come to our church 
to worship; and yet we did not 
want to offend these chiefs. So we 
invited them to our ome. What a 
wild looking bunch of men! Their 
skins, and what clothes they 
wore, were covered with oil and 
camwood powder; their hair was 
braided in weird arrangements 
and plastered thick with mud and 
oil. Some wore second-hand coats 
or hats which added the final 
touch to their odd appearance. 

As they entered we offered them 
our dining-room chairs. These 
could be—and were—scrubbed 
when they left. We served them 
“Kool Aid” drink and cookies 
and played several records for 
them. They particularly enjoyed 
Lily Pons’ singing “The Russian 
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Nightingale.”” One of the. chiefs 
wore a piece of grass cloth for a 
kerchief. It had plenty of fringe, 
which he made fly in all directions 
when he laughed. Apologies to 
Lily Pons—he laughed hardest 
when he heard her sing. It was so 
different and so new—the only 
way he knew how to show his ap- 
preciation was to laugh. 

The climax to food and music 
was our orphan baby of three 
months. It was his feeding time. 
When they saw nurse Alice feed- 
ing him klim from a bottle, they 
were all eyes and began talking 
and pointing their fingers, and the 
grass cloth went flying in all di- 
rections again. After an hour or so 
they left very satisfied and very 
happy. Never a word about gifts. 
We hope they will visit us often. 
What an influence for good they 
could be among their people if 
they were to accept Christ as 
their Lord and Master. 


Honorary Degree 
for Dr. Martha J. Gifford 


At its Commencement Exer- 
cises last June, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege conferred the degree of hon- 


orary Doctor of Science on Martha 
J. Gifford, M.D., a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Board in 
Burma since 1917. Most of her 
service has been as a medical mis- 
sionary at the Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital in Moulmein. 
Just prior to the occupancy of 
Burma by the Japanese she es- 
caped to Assam and continued 
her medical work at Gauhati. 
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Annabelle Pawley 
By Wintrrep M. Acock 


Annabelle Pawley was born in 
Asbury Park, N. J., on Christmas 
Day. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Merrill Pawley, were de- 
voted Christians. Miss Pawley 
first went to Japan in 1915. With 
only a minimum of opportunity 
for study, she became unusually 
proficient in the Japanese lan- 
guage. She first taught in the 
Girls’ School in Himeji, and later 
served for several years in the 
Sendai Girls’ School; finally at the 
Mary L. Colby School in Yoko- 
hama. After the resignation of 
Miss Clara A. Converse she be- 
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No. 28—Jesus Stills a 
Tempest 


Across 
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. shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation.” 
Heb. 2:3. 

5. ““Where . . . your faith.” 
Luke 8:25. 
“so that... 
Mark 4:37. 
. For example. 
. “he went into a ship with his 
. 8.” Luke 8:22. 
. A compost heap. 
. Blot out. 
. Pair. 


was now full.” 


17. Endows. 20. The (F.) 
21. “put him into the garden of 
sao aoem. Becks: 
24. Bachelor of Arts. 
25. “. .. unto you, ye blind 
guides.” Matt. 23:16. 
. To set again. 
. “and said unto the... , 
Peace, be still.”” Mark 4:39. 
. “insomuch .. . the ship 
was covered with the 
waves.” Matt. 8:24. 
and 58. “O... of 
...” Matt. 8:26. 
“shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to .. .” 
Luke 8:18. 
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came its principal. During her 
administration a science building 
was erected. When ready to re- 
turn on furlough to America Miss 
Pawley resigned her position in 
favor of the first Japanese prin- 
cipal of the school. When once 
more in Japan, she taught in the 
Woman’s Bible Training School 
in Osaka, and after a year’s 
service was called back to Amer- 
ica. Five years later she was 
happy to be again a part of the 
Yokohama School. Serving under 
the Japanese principal at the time 
of its 50th anniversary, she had 
the joy of seeing a fund she had 
started years before help make 
possible new buildings dedicated 
at that time. She returned to 
America to care for ill members 
of her family and she taught the 
Japanese language in a Naval 
School in Colorado. Later, while 
taking courses in Oriental Studies 
at Yale University, she was taken 
critically ill and passed away 
May 19, 1945, at the General 
Hospital, in Bridgeport, Conn. In 
her last letter she wrote of her 
calling as a missionary as still 
supreme in her life. 


34. ... Mark. 
36. Recording Secretary. 
38. “If any man among you... 
to be religious.” Jas. 1:26. 
40. Kind of antelope. 
41. Laughter sound. 
43. Reverences. 45. Road. 
46. “and he arose, and . . . the 
wind.” Mark 4:39. 
48. Promissory note. 
49. Even (cont.). 
51. “according to all the... 
of it.”” Num. 9:3. 
. See 39 down. 
. “Then he..., and re- 
buked the winds.” Matt. 
8:26. 
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55. “‘And the wind... d.’’ 18. “even the wind and the sea 
Mark 4:39. ... him.” Mark 4:41. 

57. “so great faith ... not in 19. “and they were filled with 
Israel.” Luke 7:9. ...” Luke 8:28. 

58. See 31 across. 59. Senior. 20. “..., I have told you.” 

Saying of Jesus is 2, 5, 7, 29, 31, Matt. 28:7. 

32, 57, and 58 combined. 22. Age. 

23. “and they straightway left 
D their. .., and followed 
ope him.” Matt. 4:20. 

1. “there arose a great . . . in 25. “‘the . . . beat into the 
the sea.” Matt. 8:24. ship.” Mark 4:37. 

8. Poem. 28. “mean not that other men be 

4. “there arose a great storm of ., and ye burdened.” 
... Mark 4:87. II Cor. 8:13. 

5. Suffix meaning dealing with. 30. “he was in the . . . part of 

6. “Let us pass over unto the the ship.” Mark 4:38. 
other . . .” Mark 4:35. 33. Eye (Scot.). 

7. “Love worketh no...to 35. “and .\ . were -also with 
his neighbour.” Rom. 13:10 him other little ships.” 
(pl.) Mark. 4:36. 

8. Golf mound. 37. “persecution ariseth for the 

9. “. ..on a pillow.” Mark word’s . . .” Mark 4:17. 
4:38. 39. and 52 across “What .. . of 

11. “he shall . . . himself, and . is this.” Mark 4:41. 
make them to sit down.” 40. “there was a... calm.” 
Luke 12:37. Mark 4:39. 

13. “carest thou not that we 42. Mother of Hezekiah. II Kings 
... Mark 4:38. 18:2. 
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June Puzzle 
“Lord save us: . . . perish.” 
Matt. 8:25. 
Rodent of the West Indies. 
“Now it came to... ona 
certain day.” Luke 8:22. 
Not. 
Mother. 
“Why are you . 
Mark 4:40. 
A penny. 
Exclamation of inquiry. 
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. . fearful?” 


A New White Cross Play 


Plays or dramatic presentations 
will be welcome in presenting the 
challenge of White Cross. This 
service is a dramatic one and 
women in local churches are al- 
ways responsive to a play pres- 
entation for it. One new play is 


ready, 


entitled: Love Is the 


Thread by Bernice Rosinson, 
a missionary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. Creative individ- 
uals can find happy service in 
writing White Cross materials. 
For information write to Miss 
Irene A. Jones, 18th floor, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 








YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the 
missionary and educational content of 
this issue. So would a friend or relative 
who is not familiar with the magazine. 
Have you ever thought of a GIFT 
8 RIPTION? 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MISSIONARY - EDUCATION 








With Humble Spirit Pray 


I was tired physically and my 
soul needed refreshing. By chance 
I picked up a small book—With 
Humble Spirit Pray—and idly 
thumbed its pages. Not the usual 
run of devotional services I noted. 
Eagerly I read. A new awareness 
of the presence and power of com- 
munion with God filled my spirit. 
And here is something new for 
group devotionals. These fresh 
experiences of worship will bring 
a new fellowship and oneness with 
the eternal Father of mankind. 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, President 
of The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, is the author. These brief 
worship suggestions translated 
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Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 


EZEKIEL 
for September 


I aND II THESSALONIANS 
for October 





into words reveal the deep spirit- 
ual experiences that have lead the 
author to the throne of the living 
Saviour. Department of Mission- 
ary Education. 50 cents. 


Missions Today 
in a Summer Conference 


With eagerness and enthusiasm 
Baptists of all ages enrolléd for 
courses in missions in numerous 
summer conferences. At one of 
these conferences a senior high 
school student expressed her eon- 
cept of missions today in the fol- 
lowing concise and clear state- 
ment: “ Missions today means the 
backbone of the peace which we 
hope will soon come. It is the 
equalization of opportunity for all 
people, opportunity to see and 
know God, and to understand the 
fellowship of Christianity.” 


To Christian World Friends 
Through Missionary Education 
To Christian World Friends, At 
Home, Abroad is a new leaflet pub- 
lished by the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education. It sets forth 


the purpose and organization of 
an educational program to help 
churches participate effectively in 
world-wide Christian Fellowship. 
Here are suggestions for the Mis- 
sionary Education committees, 
mission study courses, reading 
programs and a graded school of 
missions for the entire church 
based on this year’s study themes: 
“Africa”? and “‘The Church 


Among Uprooted Americans.” 
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THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
As the fall work opens nothing 
could be more important to think 
about and plan for than making 
our friendships count for Christ. 


Before the patterns of living at 
school and office get set why not 
invite your friends, new and old, 
to share the experiences that mean 
so much in your church and youth 


Royal saiassaiove 








groups. This will be fine prepara- 
tion for the “New Friends for 
Christ Program,” the project which 
receives major emphasis a little 
later on in the year. To help you 
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feel how important all this is For- 
rest Fordham, the new Evan- 
gelism Secretary on the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship Staff, has a 
message for you here. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Ls 8 Hopp 


Youth Conference 
at Green Lake 
By Forrest B. ForpHam 

What an experience it was at 
Green Lake to attend the Youth 
Conference of leaders of Baptist 
youth from the length and breadth 
of our Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The last night there were 
dozens who shared their convic- 
tions and told of new challenges. 
If we were to sum up the spirit 
of the entire conference in one 
phrase I think it would be “An 
urge to action.”’ Christianity is no 
passive thing, but it is a vital 
growing spirit which permeates all 
of life. This was expressed over 
and over again by young people 
who were anxious to get back into 
their local groups to urge others to 
more meaningful service. 

The sense of urgency was pres- 
ent in Jesus’ ministry. It sent him 
up into the mountains before the 
break of day to pray for the mul- 
titudes to whom he would speak. 
He expressed it by saying, “I 
must do the work of him who sent 
me while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 

This sense of urgency among 
youth together with great oppor- 
tunities for service should shake 
our world. There have been times 
when the harvest was not yet 
ready, but that time has passed. 
A great harvest of young people 
is now ready to be reaped for 
Christ. Other “isms” have had 
their day but youth are tired of 
what they offered. There is a 
spiritual hunger gnawing at the 
hearts of our youth. 


The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
is not unaware of this oppor- 
tunity. It is our hope that in 
every local church this year an 
effort will be made by the youth 
themselves to win “New Friends 
For Christ.” This effort will con- 
sist of more than a mass meeting 
where the inspiration dies when 
the last hymn is sung. It is care- 
fully planned so that those who 
are won will be immediately en- 
listed in local church service. 

Youth “Friendly Month” is a 
preparatory period during which 
unenlisted young people will be 
visited and invited to attend a 
series of fellowship events and 
Sunday services. This will be an 
effort to prove to hitherto unin- 
terested young people that the 
church has something to offer in 
fellowship, training and worship. 
The month will be climaxed by 
a Youth Commitment Week dur- 
ing which the young people will 
visit their prospects and ask for 
decisions, and also bring them 
to three great evening services, 
planned for the purpose of win- 
ning new people for Christ, and 
urging those who are already 
Christians to take further steps in 
discipleship. During this week 
special training will be given in 
assimilating the new members. 

So let’s get started, young peo- 
ple, and make this year really 
count! 


Materials for Youth Groups 


World Service—Study and Ac- 
tion, is the outline of the mis- 
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sionary education program for 
1945-46, for the entire Baptist 
Youth Fellowship and for the 
groups included within it. Two 
copies are distributed free to each 
church. If you do not get yours 
please write to the New York 
office of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship for them. 

Guild Goals outlines the pro- 
gram of study. and activities for 
Guild groups, in other words the 
girls’ program of the Fellowship. 
Copies have been sent to each 
church. 

Plans and Materials (manuals 
for Junior High, Senior High, 
Young People) are available free 
and give the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship program, major projects, 
the calendar and the various ma- 
terials to use in all sessions of the 
age-group Fellowships. 

Fellowship Features packets are 
indispensable for carrying through 
the five major projects of the year. 
Order them from the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship general office, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. $1.00 the set of five; 
25 cents each. 


Guild Chapter Installation 


The picture of the Ann Jud- 
son Chapter of Sunnyside Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles, was taken 
at their candle-light installation 
service. As each girl lit her candle, 
and received of the flame from the 
main candle which represented 
His Spirit, they were brought face 
to face with the challenge and 
exhortation, “But now ye are 
light in the Lord, walk as children 
of light. For the fruit of the spirit 
is in all goodness, righteousness, 
and truth.” Guilds all over the 
nation will pray with them that 
girls, as followers of the Light, and 
Life of the world, Jesus Christ, 
may indeed be candles of radiance 
for the Lord, in this, a darkened 
world! 
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Christmas Package Project 


Baptist young people will want 
to have a large part in the sending 
of 500,000 packages to Christian 
groups in war devastated areas as 
a token of Christian remembrance 
and fellowship. This project is set 
up for Baptists under the director- 


ship of the American Baptist - 


Foreign Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

Cartons may be packed with 
some food and non-bulky articles 
of clothing; the remaining chinks 
of space to be filled with buttons, 
needles, thread and darning cot- 
ton, and bits of cloth to be used 
in making patches. The food may 
be purchased, and perhaps you 
will wish to give up some of your 
own ration stamps. 

Directions given below should 
be followed very carefully: 


1. Order cartons at once from: 
Church Christmas Package Proj- 
ect, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Enclose $1.00 
to cover cost of each carton. Do 
not send stamps. Six cartons 
$5.00. State your denomination. 
Make checks or money order 
payable to Church Christmas 
Package Project. 

2. With the cartons will be sent you: 
(a) A list of articles which may 
be included—age-group sug- 
gestions are given. (b) A ship- 
ping label with the address to 
which the carton is to be sent. 
(c) Materials for wrapping car- 
tons when packed. 
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The Ann Judson Chapter in Los Angeles. From left to right: Shirley 
Goodale, Reading Chairman; Marilyn Alvis, Usherette; Mary Ellen 
Wilson, Social Chairman; Eunice Wood, President; Coralie Cliff, Gounse- 
lor; Lois Stetler, Program Chairman; Shirley Ragan, Publicity Chairman 


8. Fill the cartons with only the arti- 
cles suggested on the list. Per- 
mission has been received to export 
only those items. Cost of the con- 
tents should not exceed $4.00. 
They may cost less. Food may 
be purchased, but other articles 
are to be taken from your own 
supplies, and are not to be re- 
placed. 

4. You may include in the box a 
Christmas greeting card with 
name and address. 

5. Mail the carton to the address on 
the label sent you. Check label 
for age-group for which carton 


was packed. 


Send to your State World Serv- 
ice Secretary (or to the New York 


office of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) report of 
the number of packages sent by 
the youth groups of your church, 
giving name and address of the 
church and of the person sending. 

This project must receive your 
attention at once, if you have not 
already planned for it. Cartons 
must be received at the designated 
center not later than October 15. 

In a world saddened beyond be- 
lief let us strengthen the ties of 
Christian hope and fellowship be- 
tween Christian young people by 
sending these symbols of “ Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


Kodiak, Alaska 
Dear Boys and Girls: 

I wish that some of you who are 
interested in the Mission here 
might have the privilege which is 
ours just now of really seeing it. 


It is a fascinating trip to Ko- 
diak, by rail to Seattle, then by 
boat. We were on the ocean seven 
days, and that is a remarkably 
fast trip! The first three days we 
steamed up the “inland passage,” 


a narrow strait between high 
mountains, and then long, moun- 
tainous islands. No more of beauty 
could’ be found anywhere. As 
we traveled northward we passed 


salmon canneries, just preparing 
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for the very busy six weeks’ sea- 
son of salmon packing. The fish- 
ing boats were often anchored to 
the wharfs. Farther north we 
watched for whales and porpoises 
and seals. 

When Kodiak Island came in 
sight we were greatly excited. Be- 
fore long our three homes could 
be sighted—square white houses, 
with green roofs, standing con- 
spicuously on the hillside which 
slopes up toward the high moun- 
tains which make the center of 
Kodiak Island. 

We were especially thrilled be- 
cause in our party were Rev. and 
Mrs. Glen Chandler and little 
Lee, a big healthy baby, just one 
year old. They could hardly wait 
to see the Mission, for they are to 
live there these next years, in 
McWhinnie Cottage. Miss Olson, 
Miss Tucker and Miss Myers 
have all “gone out” in the last 
two years. 

McWhinnie Cottage has ten 
children. The youngest is “ Michie,” 
a little lad two years old. All the 
first day when he would see Mr. 
Chandler he would call with joy, 
““There’s my Daddy! There’s my 
Daddy!” His comment at night 
was, “I’ve got two mummies now, 
Mummy Mitchell and Mummy 
Chandler.” Mrs. Mitchell has been 
alone as house mother there for 
more than six months. 

In Ayer, where Mummy Marlin 
and Miss Rose (Graziano) are in 
charge, is Michie’s brother Paul, 
four years old, and little chubbie 
Anna, three years old! Paul is full 
of music. As soon as he hears a 
song he tries to sing it, but he 
makes little effort to remember 
words. When he says his prayers 
at night he often uses the Sun- 
day school prayer—‘“ Father, we 
thank thee,” and fits into the 
music the words he wants to say. 
Anna plays often with Paul, but 
she jabbers all the time and is a 





perpetual question box. All the 
older boys and girls love these two 
little tots. 

At the third cottage, Doane, 
live Rev. and Mrs. Winter, with 
their own children, Sylvia, 4, Don, 
8, Janice, almest 2, and now they 
have taken in a little girl, Mary 
Patricia, whom everyone calls 
Patty. She is only four months old 
and is almost a perfect baby. It is 
like playing dolls to take care of 
her. One older girl, Mattie, helps 
with the babies. 

The church in town is conduct- 
ing a Daily Vacation Bible School 
and many of the children walk 
two miles each way to attend! 

This morning a group of boys 
and girls showed us the farm. 
There is the big black dog, Honey, 
with three roly-poly black pup- 
pies. Up behind is the chicken 
house where there are 200 little 
chicks in the brooder. The big 
boys were busy with Mr. Chand- 
ler at the tool house, as the party 
climbed the hill behind the houses 
to the garden. It is a lovely big 
garden, lying on a sunny hillside 
where we hope there will be po- 
tatoes and turnips, parsnips and 
carrots to store up for next winter. 
Near by is a plot where every boy 
or girl who wants it has his own 
garden. So many radishes were 
pulled to see if they were growing 
that we feared none would be left 
to grow. Behind the garden spot 
a short walk through the woods 
brought us to the dam. There is 
the water supply which is used in 
the houses. 

On Sunday all the children pile 
into the truck and go into town 
for Sunday school and church. 
Then home again with a number 
of sailors and soldiers to join them 
for dinner. Some of the sailors last 
Sunday were from a boat an- 
chored in the harbor coming back 
to the States from the South Seas. 
How they did enjoy a home din- 
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ner and the children! Afterward 
came a hike. First down to the 
cow barn. Ronald and Ewald had 
not driven the cows down yet. So 
the party went on down a beauti- 
ful dirt: road and back by the 
Sound. Everyone had hands full 
of flowers, beautiful purple lupine 
and lush yellow buttercups. There 
were choice orchids and brown 
Russian lilies. All of the views of 
mountain and water, of Wood 
Island across the Bay, and glori- 
ous woods, were even lovelier be- 
cause of the rain. It rains so much 
in Alaska that no one stays in be- 
cause it is raining. Sunday ended 
as the older boys and girls went in 
to young. peoples’ groups and 
church. 

I wish I could introduce you to 
each of these Alaskan children. 
So many requests have come from 
children in the States for letters 
that it is impossible for these 37 
children to respond. Children help 
with the housework, and also with 
the farm. When they go to town 
it takes almost an hour to walk 
the two miles. House mothers are 
very busy too, and find it hard to 
help the boys and girls to write so 
many letters. So perhaps this an- 
nual letter will take the place of 
the letters from the boys and girls 
for which so many have written. 

This morning at breakfast little 
Anna kept. asking for the story. 
When all were through eating, 
Miss Marlin read a story about 
God, and how He planned a beau- 
tiful world. And we thought of the 
flowers and the birds and learned 
that “not one of them is forgotten 
before God.” Luke 12:6. Then 
every head was bowed as we 
thanked God for everything! I 
like to think that these boys and 
girls are God’s children just as 
you are in the States. 

With gratitude to you for your 
interest in the Mission here, 

Alice W. 8. Brimson 
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News from Kikongo 


We carry on four baby clinics 
in the district and one here on the 
Station. I have 950 “grandchil- 
dren” plus a few who are not in 
the baby clinic area. Quite often 
when a child is brought to the 
hospital he is afraid of the white 
person. I hear the mother say, 
**Don’t be afraid, that is 
Grandma!” When we have them, 
we give gifts of soap, salt, shirts 
and blankets: When a child is 
three it graduates and is given a 
dress or shirt. The women feel 
that it isn’t worth while carrying 
their babies safar unless they get 
a gift occasionally, but we urge 
them to come, for we are able to 
save the lives of many babies by 
these weekly checkups. We often 
find kiddies who are very ill and 
send them to the hospital fortreat- 
ment. During the war we take 
not only children, but mothers, 
grandmothers and others who need 
treatment.—Agnes H. Anderson. 


Missionaries Help Boys 
and Girls 

It’s here! Just what you’ve been 
asking for! A picture set for Kin- 
dergarten boys and girls that will 
help them ainderstand what types 
of activity the missionary engages 
in. A story for each picture. Send 
60 cents for your set today! 


New Materials for Children 


Be sure you send for the follow- 
ing materials today so that you 
may have a good start on the 
year’s program: 

Our Neighbors Far and Near: Baptist 
children’s material to use with mission 
themes—“‘ Africa” and “The Church 
and Uprooted Americans.” 50¢. 

When Children Worship: A mis- 
sionary worship screen showing chil- 
dren of other racial backgrounds en- 
gaged in the same worship activities 
as found in our children’s depart- 
ments. 60¢. 

Missionaries Help Boys and Girls: 


A set of eight pictures and stories 
showing the work of missionaries. 60¢. 


Send today to the Department 
of Missionary Education, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Champion Book Reader 

Alice Marie Cunningham lives 
in Murray, Utah, and is the 
champion book reader for Utah. 
She is only seven years old and 
has read 18 books from the chil- 


Alice Marie Cunningham 
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dren’s missionary reading pro- 
gram. Good work, Alice Marie! 
The Wiseman Twins 

In April Missions under the 
title “These Missionaries Sailed 
in 1944,” a short sketch of:Doris 
Wiseman and her sister, Dorothy 
Wiseman, were included in the 
material for children. Because of 
limited space the whole story of 
their church affiliation and train- 
ing for missionary service was not 
given. We’re glad in this issue to 
make that statement. The girls 
were born in North Dakota, but 
early in their lives went to live 
in New Plymouth, Idaho, where 
their Christian home training was 
further nurtured by the First 
Baptist Church. 

Doris, active in the Junior 
B.Y.P.U., heard the call to for- 
eign mission service through the 
reading of the book, Ann of Ava. 
To prepare herself for her chosen 
life’s work she attended the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Western Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Linfield 
College—B.S.; Eastern Theologi- 
cal Seminary—M.R.E.; and the 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Dorothy was a senior in high 
school when she made her decision 
to follow God’s plan for her life, 
cost what it might. She wanted. 
to be a nurse, so she went to 
Pocatello, Idaho, where she re- 
ceived an R.N. from St. Anthony 
Hospital. Because she knew that 
to heal bodies was not enough she 
felt that she must prepare to be 
able also to bring the message of 
Jesus Christ to those she minis- 
tered unto. For her further train- 
ing she went to Linfield College to 
receive her A.B. degree. For addi- 
tional Bible training she went to 
Berkeley Divinity for two years. 

We are greatly indebted to 
Idaho for the Christian training 
that resulted in these two lives 
given to the service of our Lord. 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 


This Year’s Love Gift 
By Epira 


“Give as though the entire 


effort rested on you alone.”’ 


RADIO is turned on early 
Sunday morning that I may 
start my day with uplifting music. 
At the conclusion of the program 
comes a challenge urging me to 
expend all my time, energy and 
money on the war effort as though 
the-entire outcome rested on me 
alone. If an all-out war effort can 
call forth such a challenge, how 
much more should we as Christian 
women feel that God’s work calls 
for even greater sacrifice. 

Again we are faced withthe 
opportunity to serve through the 
women’s “Love Gift.” Last year 
we had the joy of bringing in 
$219,111. Voluntarily again this 
year we are hoping to reach $300,- 
000. What can $300,000 do in the 
work of our denomination? It 
hardly seems possible but it could 
carry, through the Unified Budget, 
the work of Northern Baptists for 
one entire month: 11% cents car- 
ries the work for one second; $6.85 
carries the work for one minute; 
$411 carries the work for one 
hour; $9,863 carries the work for 
one day; $295,890 carries the 
work for one month. Think that 
our effort can carry that work for 
one entire month. 

A certain woman was called on 
by the president of a local society 
to share in our Love Gift. She 
listened patiently but was not 
moved to do more than slip a dol- 
lar bill in her box when they were 
collected,—not because of the 
needs, but simply to “save face” 
before the other members of her 
society. Then a letter came from 
her aviator son. A forced landing 


V. Mount 


in Belgian Congo had resulted in 
an injury that took him to our 
Baptist hospital in Sona Bata. 
The skill of the missionary doctors 
and their native assistants, the 
White Cross supplies that pro- 
vided bandages for his wounds 
and helped serve the sick and 
needy native people—these were 
things to write home about. How 
differently that mother now thinks 
of her sacrificial love gift. Money 
compared to the life of her son. 
An unusual story? No! Every 
hospital supported by our de- 
nomination can give similar testi- 
mony of boys they have cared for. 

We are appalled at conditions 
among children. That has always 
been a call close to the heart of 
women. Homes for orphan chil- 
dren in Kodiak, Alaska or Gau- 
hati, Assam, are the result of that 
age-long concern. We who are 
busiest still find time to teach 
children in Bible schools, released 
time classes, vacation. church 
schools. Yet there is so much more 
than our hands can do. Our dol- 
lars can go where we cannot. 

A group of college young peo- 
ple attended a “retreat” last 
spring. There they were faced 
with the needs of students in other 
lands—student prisoners of war, 
refugees and uprooted students, 
interned students, starving stu- 
dents. They returned to school, 
called a cabinet meeting and every 
single girl pledged the price ef her 
Easter hat that those lees. fortu- 
nate than they might be served. 
Women are supposed to show. the 
way to young people. Are 
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In 1943-44 the per capita giv- 
ing to the Love Gift equalled 40¢ 
per Baptist woman. In 1944-45 
the per capita giving to the Love 
Gift equalled approximately 574% 
cents per woman. If each of the 
381,992 women reported as mem- 
bers of Northern Baptist churches 
were to contribute $1.00 each the 
Love Gift would exceed the goal 
by $81,992. 

“T cannot persuade the women 
of my church to open gift boxes 
every month.” We hear that so 
often. Have you really tried? The 
churches whose programs are built 
to make kingdom workers rather 
than provide an hour’s entertain- 
ment, carry the Love Gift pres- 
entation as one of the most beau- 
tiful and worthwhile parts of their 
program. 

Does your Business and Pro- 
fessional women’s group make use 
of the Love Gift boxes? Often 
they do not know its full intent. 
Urging women’s groups that have 
not previously used them to know 
about this opportunity is one sure 
way of bringing the total amount 
for your area to a higher per- 
centage. 

Love gives because it is “ Love’s 
prerogative to give.”’ Let us give 
as though the work of the king- 
dom rested on each of us alone. 


+ & 


Chaplain J. R. Noffsinger 
(Baptist) serving with a Marine 
Division in the South Pacific, re- 
ports that he does not find it 
necessary to preach a missionary 
sermon to his men because they 
see foreign missions lived before 
them every day. “Seeing the re- 
sults of foreign missions,” writes 
the Chaplain, “is all that is 
needed in most cases to win sup- 
port for the spreading of the gos- 
pel.” On a recent Sunday his men 


permitting the Christian youth o “a voluntarily contributed $114 to- 


today to show us what it means to 
sacrifice? 


ward the mission work on their 
island. 





WHEN 
THE WAR 
ENDS 


@ The great problem of illiteracy — the 
world’s greatest blight today — will be a 
first order of business for every Govern- 
ment as soon as the war is over. And 
thanks to a new and ingenious method 
devised by a devoted Christian mission- 
ary, millions will be learning to read so 
quickly, and with such comprehension, it 
will seem almost like a miracle. 

But what will these millions be reading? 
Will they read political dogmas or re- 
ligious doctrines of antagonistic ways of 
life? Or shoddy tales of human frailties? 
OR will their reading be the World’s 
Greatest Book —the Holy Bible — the 
Christian Gospel of good-will toward all 
men — the way of life which has stood 
the test of centuries? IT’S UP TO YOU! 

Yes, every Christian has a responsibil- 
ity that cannot be avoided, a challenge 
that must be met. 

Fortunately, the tools to do this great 
work are already at hand. The Bible has 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible H 4 » BWe Ee 
C) Please send me, = obligation, your t B-86 entitled “A Gift That 


for the world? 


Lives.” 0) I enclose 
wherever need exists. 


been translated and printed in the lan- 
guages of the great masses — 1062 in all, 
including Braille for the blind. The 
American Bible Society is ready, able 
and eager to act for you in publi 

and distributing the Scriptures. Mu 
hard work has been done, but much more 
remains. Funds are urgently eer and 
the appeal is to YOU. 

The American Bible Society welcomes 
outright gifts from individuals or organi- 
zations. For those desiring to give and re- 
ceive at the same time, the Society offers 
an Annuity Agreement, which thousands 
have found provides a generous income 
while gratifying a spiritual longing to do 
good for mankind throughout the world. 

Today — right now — fill out the cou- 
pon below and you will receive full details 
of the Annuity Plan by return mail — no 
obligation, of course. 


Send the coupon NOW! 


New York 22, N. Y 


ide distribution of the Scriptures 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 382) 


and regulating the world so that 
+ our civilization may yet be spared 
the fate that overtoek ancient 
Rome. Whether or not this grand 
scheme will work will be deter- 
mined not by air police power but 
on justice for all nations as the 
basis of the peace that the air 
power is expected to maintain. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; 307 
pages; $2.75.) 


Books Received 


The Church and the Returning 
Soldier, by Roy A. Burxnaanrt, 
Harper and Brothers, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Christianity Where You Live, by 
KennetH UNnpsRwoop, Friendship 
Press, 182 pages, $1.00. 

From Sunset to Dawn, by Lesuie 
R. Smrrn, Abingdon Cokesbury, 125 
pages, $1.00. 

Francesca Cabrini Without Staff or 
Scrip, by Lucmiz Parry Borpsn, 
402 pages, $2.75. 

Experience Worketh Hope, by 
Arruur Joxnn GossiP, by Scribners, 
200 pages, $2.00. 

My Sermon Notes on the Lord's 
Supper, by Rev. W. P. Van Wyk, 
Baker’s, 117 pages, $1.25. 

News from North of the Nile, by 
Paut Harris, Jr., Association Press, 
109 pages, $1.50. 

The Missionary Message of the Old 
Testament, by H. H. Rowuzy, Carey 
Press, 87 pages, $1.00. 

A Maker of Modern China, by At- 
BERT J. Garnier, Carey Press, 120 
pages, $1.00. 

They Found the Church There, by 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Scribners, 
148 pages, $1.75. 

China Fights On, by Pan Cuao- 
Yuna, Revell, 188 pages, $2.50. 

The New Sun, by Taro Yasuma, 
a collection of more than 250 drawings 
and cartoons by a young Japanese 
artist, with appropriate captions and 
descriptive sentences. Henry Holt 
and Co., 310 pages, $2.75. 

Bringing Our World Together, by 
Dantet Jonnson Fiemine, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 156 pages, $2.00. 





MISSIONS e 
GREETING CARDS 


It’s to turn your spare hours into cash taking 
orders true 





§ Choir at its Best . . is 
ae Aliwavs Well Dressed 
CHOMR ROBES... .carefully tail- 
lovely colors, 


ored, correct 
beautiful draping materials 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction 


|) COLLEGIATE (3,"": 


‘368 Fifth Ave 
NEW YORK i, &. ¥ 


12? %. Wacker 
CHICAGO & EL 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We need 500 Christian workers to sell our 

— religious line of oe eo ae. 
onery, novelties, pleques, * 

and other religious merchandise. Ps 


Send for our large agents catalog 
THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO 


P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, lowe 
Do You Know 
Your Baptist History? 

A denomination not interested 
in its own history will not be con- 
cerned about its future. So said a 
Baptist leader. It is true. Do you 
know what our forefathers be- 
lieved, taught and practised? 
Have you read their thrilling 
biographies? Do you know the 
price they paid in order to be free 
to worship God according to the 
promptings of their own hearts? 
Is this material ready at hand for 
your children in home, Sunday 
school and Young Peoples’ Soci- 
ety? You may have it! The Chron- 
icle, the Baptist historical quar- 
terly, published by the American 
Baptist Historical Society, will 
bring these inspiring facts and 
stories to you four times a year 
for one dollar. It is a rich fund of 
information. Order from R. E. E. 
Harkness, Editor, The Chronicle. 


Upland Ave., Chester, Pa. 
= 
My continued word of encourage- 
ment, of whatever value my opinion 
may be, to your splendid, exemplary 
fearless editorial policy.—Rev. Lester 
I. Snyder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DITION 


of The Upper Room 


96 Pages « 34 x 4% Inches 


Order from 


THE UPPER 





ITH a quarterly circulation of over 

2,250,000 copies, The Upper Room is 
available in three different formats, one of 
which is the popular Pocket Edition. In 
ordering the October-November-December 
issue — now ready for distribution — please 
state how many of the Pocket Edition you 
desire. The Upper Room, 10 or more copies to 
one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single 
yearly subscriptions in U. S., Canada and 
Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years 
$1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years 


$1.35. 


ROO 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


can be carried on right from your own home 
. with our large. fast selling line of Booka, 
Bibles and Testaments. 
Write for details and F REE catalog 
HOME EDUCATORS CoO. 
1328-F Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


389. 











STArIN I)-€ LISTS: 


“4 
x x 7 +, 





862; Children’s 


Absenteeism . . . Membership 
Reduce the one — Increase theother 


Caught by the Camera 


(Illustrations in this Issue) 


Bexteran Conoco: African Chief, 


Burma: War scenes and Dr. Sea- 
grave’s nurses, 364-367. 
a Miscetiangous: Juvenile Delin- 
fC K tT; quency, 369, 370; Street evangelism, 
$73; Christian Center, Providence, 
887; B.Y.F. group, 394; C.W.C., 396. 

Prersona.ities: Missionaries exe- 
cuted by Japanese, Philippine Is- w J 
lands, 383; Wadsworth, 386. 

War: Army cemetery in France, 
concern at San 
Francisco Conference, 360. 





@ September, 1945 
Lithographed 


ot suien. CHURCH 
ct sconomy BULLETINS 


card for illustrated catalog. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, 
Louisville 12, Kentucky 





1000 Rooms -— 1000 Baths 


& $259 to $500 


single 


“Js” $4.00 to *7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 





The Nelson Attendance Plan 


Is doing this for Baptist Churches 
everywhere. Send Card for 
Samples, Details, PROOF. No 
Obligation Whatever. x 


Religious Boo 


Church Attendance, Inc. 


933 Dime Bank Bidy. Detroit, Michigan 








®] SELL Z/Z2ZZS 


Be patriotic. Render service to your 
nook baa Bibles, ¥ 4 


ice men. 64-page cataloy 


fellowmen. Su 


ig commission to hus fers Rush 
name for free mailing, all details. 


Prince George 
Hotel ake a NY 


ers, Jr. ~ «Manag 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of — <5 and stut- 
tering — successful for years. 

Free — no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4806, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








Denominational Directory 


Nore.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—Eb. 


Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen. Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—S. H. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 


Home Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8S. Brimson. 
Treasurer—Miss Edna R. Howe. 


Board of Education and Publication 
Main office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pe Branches: Chicago, 
72 E. Randolph 8t.; Los Angeles, 354 8. 5S ori Kansas City, 1107 
McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 510 Ranke Bidg ~-3.. 223 Church St. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smi h. 
Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 


American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa 


Librarian—Charles E. Batten. Treasurer— G. O. Phillips. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. 
National Baptist Ministers Council 
President—Rev. V..L. Shontz, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, Ill. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Missionary Education Secretary—Miss Elsie P. Kappen. 
General Secretary—Rev. Oliver deWolf Cummings. 
National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Romain C. Hassrick. Secretary—E. W. Parsons. 


Council on Christian Social Progress 
152 Madison Avenue, New York,.16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Prof. William G. Mather. Secretary— —Donald B. Cloward., 
National Committee on Woman’s Work 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs. John C. Killian; Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. 
Council on Finance and Promotion 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Director of Promotion—Rev. Reuben E. Nelson. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


LITERATURE AND VISUALIZATION, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries. 
Free literature from every State Secretary. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





The October-December Issue 
Is Now Ready for You 


“HOME is 
where the 
heart is” 


Aw where hearts and souls are one in Christian belief and under- 
standing — there is a happy home. In these days of separation many a heart turns 
homeward, many a thought revives memories of family discussions, homely prayer meetings, 
simple meditations. That precious custom of daily devotions, never completely abandoned 
in the home, is once more coming into its own. We know this must be so, for the demand 
for THE SECRET PLACE — quarterly collection of daily Scripture, incident and prayer — 
mounts higher and higher. This demand is in addition to that of the armed forces... it 
comes from the home. Are family devotions a part of your home life? Why not, in this fall 
and holiday season, give yourself the gift of such communion? THE SECRET PLACE is priced 


at only five cents a copy, in lots of ten or more mailed to one address. 





SEND A PIECE OF HOME 
TO OUR SERVICEMEN: 


Your gift ef one dollar sends twenty 
copies of THE SECRET PLACE to the armed 
ferces. Mail your gift to THE SECRET 
PLACE SERVICE MEN'S FUND, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
« 














A Task That ls Always With Us 


Raising our Unified Budget is a task that might be 
compared to the routine household work so necessary for 
the smooth running of a home. 


In our concern for the big special task of the next two 
years ... the World Mission Crusade . . . let us not neglect 
the Unified Budget. For the Unified Budget is the permanent 
foundation on which all of our regular ongoing work... 
at home and abroad... depends. 








Of recent years we have made a splendid record in 
raising the Unified Budget . . . going well over the top each 
April 30. Let's make 1945-46 another Victory Year for the 
Unified Budget . . . as well as a year of substantial achieve- 
ment for the World Mission Crusade. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
RE LL LS LLL TE TE: ED 





